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WHAT HAPPENED AT GENEVA? 


By Mary E. Woo.Lley 


HAT Happened at Geneva?” That 
WV is the question in the minds of the 

men and women interested in the Confer- 
ence for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments. There are many avenues of ap- 
proach to the answer. I am confident that 
one is: “The Conference happened.” 

Even after the date of the so-called Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference had been fixed, 
there was uncertainty with regard to its con- 
vening. Up to within two weeks of the open- 
ing day, there was in Geneva question as 
to whether it would actually meet. “A pall 
of doubt and pessimism overhung Geneva,” 
I was told more than once, a pall that lifted 
when representatives from the far corners of 
the earth began pouring in and it was evi- 
dent that something, at least, was about to 
happen. 

And something did happen, although not 
without its difficulties. No peace ship ever 
started its voyage over rougher seas or under 
more threatening skies. The very opening was 
deferred for an hour, in order that the Coun- 
cil of the League might have an emergency 
session on the situation at Shanghai. But 
the Conference did open, and on the date set. 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
first session was an impressive one. The very 
simplicity of that opening day helped to make 
it impressive; even more, the great audience, 
representing almost all the peoples on earth; 
and most of all, the significance of the gather- 
ing, the realization that the hopes and the 
fears of the world were centered there, gave 
it a dignity and a solemnity not easy to put 
into words. 

The Conference opened February 2, 1932. 
Most of the first month was occupied with 
the plenary sessions, in which the leaders of 
the delegations presented the case for dis- 
armament from the point of view of the 
country concerned. One plenary session was 
devoted to a ceremony unique in Geneva, 
the formal presentation of petitions. Organ- 
izations all over the world had collected mil- 
lions of signatures to petitions for disarma- 
ment, and they were eager to have these peti- 
tions received in a formal and impressive 
way. But that had “never been done” and it 
was necessary to refer the delicate question 
to a committee, of which I was one. It was 
one of the times, I think, when it was for- 
tunate to be a woman, for the chivalry of 
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the other members could not bear to refuse 
a lady anything that her heart was so “set 
on” as mine apparently was on the public 
presentation of petitions! Then, too, the 
member from the Netherlands proved a 
strong supporter to the cause, and we had our 
way in spite of the danger involved. And 
however disposed to scoff some of the dele- 
gates may have been when they entered the 
Hall of the Reformation on the memorable 
morning when the petitions were presented, 
I am sure that they left in a different mood. 
The impressive ceremony of the presentation 
has already been described in the JOURNAL. 
May I add that I heard more references, in 
the months that followed, to the talk of James 
Frederick Green of Yale than to any other. 


FTER February, there were no plenary ses- 
A sions of the Disarmament Conference, 
the General Commission taking its place for 
the work of the succeeding months. Only the 
heads of delegations took part in the dis- 
cussions of the General Commission, but that 
does not mean that the other delegates had 
nothing to do. Often the most exacting de- 
tailed work was done by sub-commissions, 
and sub-sub-commissions, by the ‘experts’ 
both in statecraft and military affairs. An in- 
teresting development was that of the Com- 
mission on Moral Disarmament, which at the 
beginning was regarded in many quarters, I 
suspect, as a somewhat unnecessary appen- 
dage to material disarmament, but before 
adjournment was recognized as indispensable 
to the desired attainment, that is, the sub- 
stitution of good will for ill will in the world. 

It is impossible to do more than glance 
at the “happenings” of six months. There 
are three, however, to which I should like 
to call your attention. The first is the 
“French Plan,” so-called, presented at the 
opening of the plenary sessions, and propos- 
ing an international force, under the direc- 
tion of the League. No action was taken on 
this proposal, and this autumn the new 


French Disarmament Plan was presented to 
the Bureau of the Conference. 

The second outstanding action was the 
adoption of the principle of qualitative dis- 
armament; that is, the abolition of peculiarly 
aggressive weapons, such as tanks, heavy mo- 
bile artillery, bombing from the air, and 
chemical and bacteriological warfare. 

The third and most constructive proposal 
was the Hoover Plan, presented to the Gen- 
eral Commission of the Conference June 22. 

What is the Hoover plan? To use the 
President’s own words: 

I propose that the following principles should 
be our guide. 

First: The Briand-Kellogg Pact to which we 
are all signatories can only mean that the nations 
of the world have agreed that they will use their 
arms solely for defence. 

Second: This reduction should be carried out 
not only by broad general cuts in armaments but 
by increasing the comparative power of defence 
through decreases in the power of attack. 

Third: The armaments of the world have grown 
up in mutual relation to each other. And, speak- 
ing generally, such relativity should be preserved 
in making reductions. 

Fourth: The reductions must be real and posi- 
tive. They must effect economic relief. 

Fifth: There are three problems to deal with— 
land forces, air forces and naval forces. They are 
all inter-connected. No part of the proposals which 
I make can be disassociated one from the other. 

Based on these principles, I propose that the 
arms of the world should be reduced by nearly 
one-third. 


Following this introduction, the principle 
was applied to land, air, and naval forces. 
In the land group, the first proposal was 
based upon the principle of the so-called 
“qualitative disarmament,” the abolition of 
weapons peculiarly aggressive and making 
possible surprise attack; that is, ‘the aboli- 
tion of all tanks, all chemical warfare, and 
all large mobile guns.” 

In addition to this the President proposed 
that in all nations, for the maintenance of 
internal order, there should be “‘a basic police 
component of soldiers proportionate to the 
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average which was thus allowed Germany 
and those other states’ and “that there 
should be a reduction of one-third in the 
strength of all land armies over and above 
the police component.” 

With regard to air forces, the President's 
plan included the abolition of all bombing 
planes. Action concerning naval forces was 
based on the relative strength fixed by the 
Treaty of Washington and the Treaty of Lon- 
don. On this basis, the President proposed a 
reduction of one-third in the treaty number 
and tonnage of battleships; one-fourth in the 
treaty tonnage of aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
and destroyers; and one-third in the treaty 
tonnage of submarines, no nation to retain 
a submarine tonnage greater than 35,000 tons. 


HE four weeks following the presentation 
"Tot the plan were filled with conferences, 
not only among the Great Powers, but also 
among the smaller powers, including the Eight 
Power group. The result was the ““Bene3 Res- 
olution,” so-called from Doctor Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, rapporteur of the General 
Commission. 

What does the Resolution furnish of ac- 
tual achievement? First, may I say emphati- 
cally, that it does not represent a juggling 
with words intended to deceive! Far from it; 
the very words represent, some of them, 
hours of discussion to persuade some of the 
powers concerned to commit themselves to 
that extent. I have not space here to go into 
the details of this Resolution. I hope that you 
are familiar with it. I should, however, like 
to summarize briefly the reasons why the 
statement that nothing was accomplished at 
the first session seems, to one who was there, 
to show ignorance of the facts. 

Fifty-one nations were represented, when 
the vote was taken on the Bene Resolution. 
Two—Germany and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics—voted against the Resolu- 
tion; eight—Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, China, Hungary, Italy, and Turkey 
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—for various reasons abstained from a vote, 
the absention not being counted. Forty-one 
nations voted in favor, thus binding them- 
selves to ‘‘a substantial reduction of world 
armaments . . . to be applied by a general 
convention alike to land, naval and air 
armaments.” Further, these forty-one nations 
agree to prohibit air attack against the civilian 
population, “‘all bombardment from the air 
subject to agreement with regard to meas- 
ures to be adopted for the purpose of ren- 
dering effective the observance of this rule’’ ; 
they provide for limitation of heavy artillery 
in caliber and in number; prohibit chemical, 
bacteriological and incendiary warfare; de- 
clare that there shall be ‘‘a strict limitation and 
a real reduction of effectives’’ ; favor limitation 
of national defense expenditures; provide 
for a permanent disarmament commission ; 
request a special committee to submit pro- 
posals for regulation of trade in private and 
state manufacture of arms and implements 
of war; invite powers ‘‘parties to naval treat- 
ies of Washington and London, to confer 
and report with regard to further measures 
of naval reduction” ; recommend to the gov- 
ernments renewal of the armaments truce 
from November 1 for four months; provide 
for a second session to begin not later than 
four months from the resumption of the 
work of the Bureau on September 21. 


ALTER LIPPMANN said last July, in 
his “Today and Tomorrow”: 


After long months of patient negotiation the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva is on the point 
of adjourning until next January. No definite agree- 
ments which actually limit or reduce armaments 
have been reached and the formal statements of 
principles, hopes and intentions which the confer- 
ence will publish appear at best to imply a moral 
obligation to keep on trying to make real agree- 
ments. 

To recognize this is no ground for complaining 
about the work of the Conference or of the govern- 
ments represented. On the contrary, the Conference 
itself has been a great achievement; to have kept 
fifty nations talking amiably about their vital in- 
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terests, to have explored and debated questions 
which touch the pride, the honor and the fears 
of so many people, to have had no explosions but 
rather to have increased understanding, is in any 
broad perspective a unique performance. Nothing 
like it has ever been attempted before in the whole 
history of the world and not to have failed ig- 
nominiously is almost a triumph. 

The first session of the Disarmament 
Conference made progress; still more im- 
portant, it gave promise of greater progress. 
It is the promise of progress that is, far 
and away, the main achievement of the first 
session. 


ILL the Disarmament Conference dis- 
VV arm?’ You can imagine how often 
and how anxiously your representatives at 
Geneva asked that question of themselves. I 
believe the answer resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of moral disarmament, the disarming of 
the minds, that educational and spiritual proc- 
ess which we realize takes time. How can we, 
here at home, “speed up” the process ? 
There is need of work, hard work, immedi- 
ate work, if the second session of the Con- 
ference is to walk in the way opened for it 
by the first session, and there is a perfectly 
definite goal toward which to work. ‘Public 
Opinion was never so mobilized, never so ar- 
ticulate as today,’ was iterated and reiterated 
at Geneva. That is true; but not yet has pub- 
lic opinion become the power that it might 
be in its influence upon governmental action. 
In our own country there is a curious anom- 
aly. Our administration is in the lead, in a 
definite, constructive plan for disarmament, 
and the people—not the selected few, but the 
great mass—are lagging behind. I was told 
repeatedly by Britishers that they had never 
seen such universal and enthusiastic support 
as was given by the people of Great Britain 
to the Hoover Plan, far in advance of our 
own support, if I may judge by the not in- 


frequent question of intelligent citizens of the 
United States: ““What is the Hoover plan?” 
Let the President know that he has your sup- 
port, and let Congress know, too! 


PRACTICAL suggestion came a few 
wecks ago by wire from a leader in 


the peace movement in Portland, Oregon: 


Will you not drive home in every public address 
the fact that even in time of depression peace lovers 
can double the effectiveness of peace organizations 
if they will give money and service promptly and 
generously. Much of our time and thought, belong- 
ing to planning and executing aggressive cam- 
paigns, is used to secure funds from those who 
should offer them and whose children we are pro- 
tecting. . . . Here is its paralyzing weakness. We 
cannot end war on scraps and leftovers. 


The months at Geneva made increasingly 
clear the truth that, unless nations and races 
learn the art of living together, civilization 
itself is doomed. More than once the changes 
were rung on the importance of good will, 
that the good will of one’s neighbors gives 
greater security than armaments. That is true, 
but not so simple as appears at first sight. 
This “fruit of the spirit” is not difficult as 
a subject of conversation; it is exceedingly 
difficult as a rule of life. It is the first essen- 
tial for the complete success of a Disarma- 
ment Conference. If moral disarmament had 
been achieved as it should have been in the 
years since the war, material disarmament 
would be speeded up. It must be done, this 
cultivation of ‘‘the subsoil of men’s minds,” 
as Elihu Root calls it, if we are to solve this 
problem of living together. 

Public opinion also has direct bearing upon 
the future, and that places responsibility upon 
each one of us, responsibility for intelligence 
with regard to the situation and influence that 
out of this conference may come a happy is- 
sue for the world. 





RENASCENCE IN CAMBODIA 


By SUZANNE KARPELES' 


IFTEEN years ago in Cambodia oppor- 
Piincities for intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment were sadly lacking. Buddhist stud- 
ies throve with difficulty and all the religious 
leaders of Cambodia were forced to expatriate 
themselves in order to study Pali, the sacred 
language of Buddhism, and to perfect them- 
selves in the Buddhist doctrine. The best ele- 
ments thus left the country for long periods, 
sometimes even for a lifetime. 

In 1917 the French Administration,? in 
accord with the Court of Cambodia, estab- 
lished in Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, the School of Pali, which brought to- 
gether a nucleus of Pali scholars and learned 
Cambodians. With this new institution the 
descendants of the Khmers now had the 
means of studying the sacred language in 
their own country. The school was placed 
under the scientific auspices of the French 
School of the Far East at Hanoi, the capital 
of Indo-China, the oriental sister of the 
archaeological schools in Athens and Rome 
and, like them, governed by the French In- 
stitute. 

Although the seminary in Pnom-Penh 


*The article here published is reprinted, with 
the permission of the author, from the Proceed- 
ings of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, of which Mile. Karpelés was elected a 
corresponding member in 1931. The original ar- 
ticle was translated from the French and slightly 
abridged for the JOURNAL by Esther Caukin Bru- 
nauer.— EDITOR. 

* Cambodia, one of the southern states of Indo- 
China, is a French protectorate. 


seemed to have every promise of success, by 
1924 the resident-general of Cambodia felt 
that the desired results had not been ob- 
tained, and he asked me to study the situa- 
tion and make recommendations as to the 
means of remedying the state of affairs. 

I was then at the French School of the Far 
East, to which I had been appointed in 1922 
by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres—the first woman to receive such an 
appointment. As a graduate in Indianology 
of the School of Living Oriental Languages 
and of the Graduate School of Applied Re- 
search at the Sorbonne, I interested myself 
naturally in the Indo-Chinese countries of 
Indian culture. Consequently, I was able to 
consecrate myself wholeheartedly to the re- 
vitalization of the intellectual atmosphere of 
Cambodia and the renascence of the Buddhist 
religion, which should be considered not as a 
religion at all but as a powerful moral force 
for the maintenance of society. 

It was not to be thought of that the di- 
rection of a Buddhist seminary could be con- 
fided to a woman, and insistence upon plac- 
ing me in a position of authority there would 
have checked ahead of time the effort which 
we were about to make. Besides, it was 
absolutely necesary to preserve in that institu- 
tion, essentially Cambodian, its national char- 
acter and not to introduce French people 
into the heart of the administration. 

In the course of researches which I had 
been sent to make in pagoda libraries I had 
ascertained that sections of important works 
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and certain whole manuscripts which had 
been shown to me previously had disap- 
peared. One definite piece of work presented 
itself, then—the recovery of manuscripts in 
order to save them from a more or less rapid 
disappearance. Following a note on the sub- 
ject, King Sisowath, with the approval of 
the Protectorate, founded in 1925 the Royal 
Library of Cambodia. 

Immediately after the creation of the Royal 
Library a circular was sent to the various 
provinces and pagodas of the realm announc- 
ing that the king had founded what he 
hoped would become a national library. He 
had confided to it the care of his sacred manu- 
scripts and desired that each province should 
contribute to the enrichment of the collection 
in order that future generations might say 
with pride that they owed to their ancestors 
the preservation of their literary and religious 
patrimony. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this modest 
appeal went far beyond our hopes. Veritable 
crusades were organized to collect manu- 
scripts and religious objects. In most of the 
provincial capitals there were festivals in 
which the whole population took part to cele- 
brate the bringing together of the gifts before 
they were sent down to Pnom-Penh. There 
were solemn ceremonies at the Royal Library 
as the gifts were received there. Hundreds 
and hundreds of bonzes, women, young girls, 
and old people came down the river in junks 
adorned with the sacred colors or arrived in 
auto trucks decorated with pennants. 

Today the library possesses a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts, a museum of religious 
objects which will take on a documentary 
value as years go by, and numerous statues 
in silver, bronze, and stone, among which 
are several interesting and rare pieces, the 
whole having been presented by the prov- 
inces of the kingdom. At the official open- 
ing everybody participated in the ceremonies, 
the readers and visitors as well as the staff. 
The library became thus a house of living 


people where men and women enter freely. 
To show their gratitude to us for the care 
that we take of these objects of veneration— 
manuscripts, statues, and engravings—many 
old women have made us gifts of money, 
some very small and some very large. 


Y ASKING each person who entered the 

library to inscribe on a register what he 
would like to have in the way of reading 
material, we were able to discover that the 
Cambodians were avid for learning; that all 
of them wanted translations of their sacred 
books printed in Cambodian characters and 
bound in volumes that could be easily han- 
dled. Since the copying of a manuscript takes 
much time, the manuscript has become almost 
a luxury; and in any case it is too bulky for an 
individual to carry around with him. Having 
made the inquiry, the library was morally 
obliged to open a publishing house where the 
word of Buddha, multiplied by the thousands, 
could come forth to breathe a new vigor into 
Cambodian Buddhism. 

In 1926, soon after the opening of the 
library, we sent out a new circular, promising 
the publication of an illustrated periodical 
to provide the population with the kind of 
reading matter they wanted and to open their 
eyes anew to the beauties of the Buddhist 
doctrine. We explained that we could print 
the review only if we received in advance 
enough paid subscriptions to cover the cost. 
Contrary to prediction, we received more 
than five hundred paid subscriptions. 

We had the means of printing the maga- 
zine, but lacked copy to keep it going. All of 
the highly educated priests, even those at- 
tached to the School of Pali, had completely 
lost confidence in themselves, for no one had 
ever published the manuscripts which they 
offered. It was necessary, then, to restore theif 
confidence in themselves and in us. The 
period of commencement was relatively long 
and sometimes painful, but today the num- 
ber of manuscripts brought to us is so great 
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that the authors are frequently obliged to wait 
twelve and eighteen months before seeing 
them printed. 


N THE course of my trips into the interior, 
I had been struck by the number of 
chromos in bad taste which ornamented the 
walls of pagodas. The image being very im- 
portant, as much from the point of view of 
artistic education as from that of popular 
instruction, our one preoccupation for a while 
was the attempt to create an imagery con- 
forming to the Buddhist tradition and to na- 
tional taste. We commenced modestly with 
small engravings representing various epi- 
sodes from the life of Buddha and printed in 
a single color. Next, we had them made larger 
and in several colors; and now we put out 
pictures in editions of several thousand copies, 
selling them at a ridiculously low price, par- 
ticularly compared with the price of Swiss, 
German, Singhalese, and Siamese chromos 
which flood the Cambodian and Laotian 
boundaries. 

What struck me especially in the course of 
my peregrinations was that nowhere, neither 
in a pagoda nor in a private house, did I see 
the portrait of the king of Cambodia, the 
protector of the national religion. It was 
necessary at all costs to make it possible for 
the Cambodian people to obtain the likeness 
of their king, and the library was asked to 
have printed in colors portraits of the king, 
of the four kings of his dynasty, and of the 
king with the queen-mother. This last had 
so great a success that we had to print about 
25,000 copies of it. At present, all the pa- 
godas in the realm and many Cambodian 
homes possess the portrait of their sovereign, 
at least. 

During this period the School of Pali had 
become the Buddhist seminary which it ought 
always to have been. It commenced the pub- 
lication of books for study, and now forms, 
with the Royal Library, the intellectual center 
of Cambodia. The closest collaboration now 


exists between these two institutions, and 
the timid men who doubted themselves no 
longer hesitate to give me the cooperation 
which I ask of them and to suggest to me 
extremely good ideas for our work. There is 
the result which we achieved in less than four 
years, constantly inspired by our motto, “To 
know, to understand, to respect, to love!” 


HEN the king of Luang-Prabang, an 
WV independent territory to the north of 
French Laos, passed through Pnom-Penh, he 
let me know that he would be happy to re- 
ceive me in his country, where all facilities 
would be given me to work along the lines on 
which I had worked in Cambodia. Then the 
governor-general of Cochin-China asked us 
in 1928 to make a trip through his south- 
western provinces, where more than 300,000 
Cambodians live, in order to study the situa- 
tion there. All this part of Cochin-China was 
once part of the Khmer, or Cambodian king- 
dom, and was conquered in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by the Annamites. 
They were very cruel conquerors and at- 
tempted to Annamitize the Cambodian people 
living in these regions. But the inherent quali- 
ties of the Cambodian race are still intact, in 
spite of vexations of all sorts to which the 
Annamites never cease to subject them in an 
effort to detach them from their Buddhist 
doctrines and despoil them of their lands. 
The Governor of Cochin-China now sends 
thirty Cambodian priests each year to Pnom- 
Penh, where they are taught their mother- 
tongue and instructed in the Buddhist doc- 
trine. Armed with a certificate, they return 
to their own pagodas to instruct, in their 
turn. The civil and military administrations 
have been willing to consider the suggestions 
we have made for improving the lot of the 
Cambodians of Cochin-China. Consequently, 
the link between these people and Cambodia 
has been forged anew and the pagodas of 
southwest Cochin-China are rising again. On 
my last trip, in 1930, I could see that the 
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situation of the Cambodians was already less 
unhappy. Certain priests, by dint of energy 
and devotion, and animated by the purest 
Buddhist faith, had been able to make of 
their pagodas centers of Cambodian culture. 
In some of them there have even been opened 
special classes for young girls! 


INCE it was evident that the activities car- 
S ried on by the Royal Library in Pnom- 
Penh should be extended beyond the border 
of Cambodia, I presented to the governor- 
general a project for the establishment of a 
Buddhist Institute which would include in its 
sphere of activity all of southwest Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, Laos, and, at the request 
of its king, the kingdom of Luang-Prabang. 

As a result, the Institute of Buddhist 
Studies was solemnly inaugurated at Pnom- 
Penh, May 12, 1931, and the Laotian branch 
was established the same year at Ventiane, 
the capital of French Laos. Although still in 
its infancy, the Institute has already made it- 
self felt through its publications. For the 
first time there have been put into circulation 
translations of sacred books printed in Laotian 
characters and illustrated with Buddhist pic- 
tures. An exchange of priests between the 
two countries has also been arranged. Cam- 
bodia and Laos, two countries with the same 
culture, the same confession, and a common 
historical past, had yet ignored these ties; the 
Institute forged a new spiritual and intel- 
lectual bond between them. 

Among the most important activities of the 
Institute should be mentioned first of all the 
establishment of reading centers for the Cam- 
bodian military guard. Many of the militia- 
men, garrisoned away from home and sep- 
arated from the moral influence of the Bud- 
dhist teachers, fall into habits of drinking and 
opium smoking and, to use the phrase of an 
inspector of the native guard, “become the 
prey of dangerous connections.” The Insti- 
tute has opened libraries in all of the bar- 
racks and posts of the native guard and sends 


to each center once a month a priest who 
carries the good word to the militiamen and 
tirailleurs. 

Another interesting creation of the Insti- 
tute is the auto-library which now travels 
throughout Cambodia and southwest Cochin- 
China. (Laos does not yet have highways.) 
In spite of our fifty-seven depots of publica- 
tions in the various provinces, there were 
still many pagodas which we had not reached. 
With all the new roads now being opened to 
traffic our auto-library, the color of the butter- 
cup, penetrates everywhere. 


INALLY, the work which from the moral 
Pana political point of view will have the 
greatest influence on Cambodia and Laos, 
and which is now being taken up, is the 
printing as a whole of the Holy Scripture of 
Buddhism, a monumental task which will re- 
quire about ten years to accomplish. Up to the 
present, as far as we know, no other Buddhist 
country has undertaken to publish simultan- 
eously the Pali text and the translation. This 
gigantic project has been put into the hands 
of a commission of priests, of whom one 
group is charged with revising the Pali text 
and the other with the translation of the Pali 
texts into Cambodian. The first volume of 
this important collection was offered to the 
king by the colonial minister, during his trip 
through Cambodia in October 1931. This act 
produced a profound impression on the Cam- 
bodian population, and has been commented 
upon enthusiastically by all the élite of the 
country. 

Before ending this discussion, here are 
some statistics, in which we have not included 
the often considerable gifts made in the 
course of our trips: In 1926 the library sold 
5536 volumes; in 1929, 25,554; in 1930 the 
Buddhist Institute sold 27,860 volumes. In 
1927 four people offered themselves as de- 
positories of our publications; in 1930, 57. 
In 1925 the library sold 870 gravures; in 
1930 the Buddhist Institute sold 43,432. 





HOW CAN THE COLLEGES PROMOTE 
WORLD PEACE? 


Some Student Answers 


usT before the World Disarmament Con- 

ference opened, the New History Society 
put before the students of America the ques- 
tion, ‘How can the colleges promote world 
peace?” Within the next three months, 265 
students replied, offering suggestions for 
making the relation of the colleges to the 
peace movement concrete and effective. The 
students who took part in the essay contest 
were distributed among 144 colleges. Twelve 
women’s colleges were represented, but none 
of the prize winners was a woman. The win- 
ners of the first three prizes were: Leonard 
L. Kimball, University of Michigan, Rufus E. 
Miles, Jr., Antioch College, and Irving S. 
Cohen, College of the City of New York. 
Their papers have been printed in The New 
Historian, the periodical of the New History 
Society. 

The next prize essays have not been 
printed in full, but the New History Society 
has given permission to the JOURNAL to pub- 
lish quotations from them. These papers are 
arresting because they indicate what college 
students are thinking about a major world 
problem and about the relation of themselves 
and their institutions to it. 

Maurice Gurko of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
finds that youth is receiving from the older 
generation a legacy at once precious and dan- 
gerous—"‘the machine and this strangely 
beautiful and terrible machine age where the 
world is so closely interlinked that what hap- 


pens in one part of the world, no matter how 
remote, reverberates to all other corners of 
the globe.”’ And, he adds, “We are left to run 
the mighty engine of modernity with the de- 
structive forces of ignorance and nationalistic 
illiteracy.’” He sees the colleges in the face 
of this situation called upon to perform a 
twofold task—to root out the blind, ignorant 
nationalism on which modern war is predi- 
cated, and to bring into the light of day the 
conditions and control of modern industry 
which make war possible. His suggestions as 
to ways in which to perform this task follow: 


Colleges throughout the world, then, must con- 
centrate on this far-flung program: first and fore- 
most, root out the old ideas of suspicions, hatred, 
ignorance, and blind patriotism, and replace them 
with an international outlook, with knowledge 
and understanding of other countries through 
textbooks, lectures, and student projects. Abolish 
compulsory military training and its insidious ef- 
fects on the impressionable minds of college stu- 
dents and its danger to academic freedom. By 
means of teacher and student conferences arranged 
by the colleges strengthen understanding and 
friendship between nations. Encourage and hold 
conventions open to the public on war. Reveal 
through lectures the causes and cures of war; sug- 
gest practical programs and organizations for col- 
lege students to join; encourage all progressive 
organizations of students aiming particularly at 
the abolishment of war. 

Let the glare of truth play pitilessly on the 
social order, revealing the terrible insecurity and 
the monotony and drabness of the lives of the 
proletariat. Remove the threat of suppression of 
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freedom of academic speech so that instructors 
may unseal their lips. 


o Carl E. Hopkins, of Dartmouth Col- 

lege, the principal obstacle in the path of 
peace is the tradition of war, which is to be 
removed only by conscious effort. This effort, 
he feels, should be undertaken especially by 
the colleges: 


I would even go so far as to say that if for 
the next generation the colleges did nothing but 
promote peace, they would be rendering a service 
to the world and mankind equalled by no previous 
contribution in history. 


Mr. Hopkins believes that the initial step 
should be to explode the myth of glory in 
war. ‘What we need is complete disillusion- 
ment. It is going to hurt but college students 
must be trained away from war idea, and be 
taught to think in terms of peace.’ Among 
the ‘misleading, disastrous concepts’ which 
should be wiped out he lists the theory of 
absolute sovereignty of nations, the concept 
of national boundaries and national honor, 
imperialism, race prejudice, ethnocentric his- 
tory, the fallacy of customs barriers, high 
tariffs, and rival protectionism, the theory 
of the balance of power, and high birthrate 
propaganda. He believes it particularly nec- 
essary to teach “the futility and danger of 
armament of any kind, except possibly for 
police purposes, and especially the folly of 
competitive armaments.” The revision of the 
curriculum having been accomplished, Mr. 
Hopkins would have the students take up the 
peace movement, first, through campus 
groups, and then through a nation-wide fed- 
eration of these groups. The primary duty 
of this peace society would be to boycott war, 
the students themselves refusing to go to war 
and using all possible non-violent means to 
keep others from doing so. He concludes: 


In times past propaganda and mob psychology 
have been employed for the purpose of stirring 
peoples to hatred for their supposed enemies. 
Now is the time to capitalize on these phenomena 


in the cause of peace. Let the colleges lead the 
masses, with symbols, catch-phrases, ‘Peace 
Shirts.” The ideal would be for all people to be 
educated to the point of really grasping the im- 
portance of peace. But we cannot, or rather war 
will not, wait for that millennium. We must act 
quickly, and the above plan, because of its sim- 
plicity and expediency, is submitted as our only 
hope. 


7a THIRD paper, by Dale Riley Johnson 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 


takes the same point of departure—the stra- 
tegic position of the colleges in educating the 
leaders of public opinion. Mr. Johnson states 
the general aim of peace education: 


Nations must cease to consider themselves as 
the object of the highest loyalty of their people. 
The well-being of mankind must come first. The- 
chaos of the past should make this clear. Our 
highest aim must be for the welfare of the whole, 
not small privileged groups. 


As means by which the colleges may 
achieve this aim he outlines ten methods, a 
number of which are now being used at 
Washington University. These methods are: 


1. General changes in the curriculum, includ- 
ing the presentation of the international aspect 
of courses already taught and the establishment 
of a compulsory course for freshmen in interna- 
tional civics. This course would be a prerequisite 
for all courses in military training. 

2. More international exchange students and 
professors, with an effort to integrate their lives 
more fully in the countries they are visiting. 

3. The development of an international uni- 
versity, offering special courses for legislators. 

4. The establishment of a bureau of peace as 
a government institution. 

5. The more effective use of chapel and as- 
sembly programs. 

6. The spread of forums, institutes on interna- 
tional affairs, and discussion groups. 

7. The wider use of petitions, resolutions, and 
polls among students and faculty. 

8. The establishment of a deputation system 
providing well-prepared professors and students 
to speak before various groups. 

9. Increase of international athletic competi- 
tion. 
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10. Encouragement of 
against military propaganda. 


organized _ protests 


ERMAN WOLF, of Philadelphia, lays 

down a twofold program for the col- 
leges in working for peace: first, liberalizing 
the entire educational system from kinder- 
garten to graduate school; and second, edu- 
cating students to refuse to do any type of 
service for war. In connection with this sec- 
ond phase of his program, he would have 
the colleges educate men to go out and or- 
ganize a militant labor movement against 
war. The peace movement in the colleges, he 
believes, must start from beneath—among 
the students—rather than from the top, 
though with the guidance of a few liberal- 
minded members of the faculty. He concludes, 


Our students are against war today for reasons 
of personal comfort. Their minds are receptive 
and it should not be hard to further convince 
them against war for reasons of social progress. 
We should organize War Resisters Training Corps 
throughout the colleges and foster lectures by 
well-known and inspiring speakers. As the stu- 
dent movement gains force, more and more of 
the faculty will become sympathetic toward its 
aims, until finally the college authorities them- 
selves will be forced to institute some of the re- 
forms suggested, and the liberality and education 
which we seek will have become a fact. 


Sidney Goldstein, of Brown University, 
finds the colleges in a strong position to 
lead the peace movement, not only because 
of potential community leadership among the 


students, but also because of the prestige of 
the college communities themselves in Ameri- 
can society. He writes: 


Here would be an efficient, powerful, intelli- 
gent minority capable, almost in itself, of swaying 
our nation and the world toward peace. That such 
a state of affairs is not already a reality among our 
colleges is exceedingly perplexing, for I maintain 
that the ideals of the Pacific are, of necessity, 
those which are cherished by all true cultural in- 
stitutions. If the former decries ignorance and 
prejudice and traditionalism, so do the latter en- 
gage in mortal combat with them. These colleges 
stand for that very civilization which Pacifism is 
trying to rescue from the clutches of war. The 
fact remains, this is but a dream of what might 
be; our colleges are quite unconcerned with peace 
and internationalism, except in an impersonal 
way. . .. It is this international illiteracy and 
indifference at the top of our society that is most 
fatal to the peace movement. 


HE New History Society is conducting 
‘Ta essay contest among European stu- 
dents this year, under the patronage of the 
International Universities League of Nations 
Federation. The subject is, ““How can the 
youth of the universities and schools contrib- 
ute to the realization of a United States of the 
World?” The names of the prize winners will 
be announced in Paris next June and the text 
of the winning essays will probably be avail- 
able in the publications of the New History 
Society. They will be of special interest in 
the light of these suggestions put forward 
by American university youth. 





CULTIVATING WORLD:MINDEDNESS 


What History Teaching Can and Cannot Do 


By Howarp E. WILSON 


HE problem of developing in pupils a 

large-group world- 
mindedness is one to which American educa- 
tion has given much attention in recent years. 
The problem is vastly difficult and arises not 
alone in an emotional reaction to the crisis 
and disillusionment of the World War, but 
more fundamentally as an insistent aspect of 
the school’s attempt to adjust itself to the 
changed and changing elements of modern 
life. 

Before observing what history teaching 
can do to help adjust pupils to the world-wide 
aspects of their social heritage it is perhaps 
necessary to point out what history-teaching 
as a part of a twelve-year program of general 
education cannot do. The general education 
which we seek to make available for every 
American citizen cannot hope to do more 
than lay the first foundations for intelligent 
international action; even the best of schools 
cannot hope to make international statesmen 
out of all school children. The history teacher 
cannot expect to give pupils information at 
all adequate to enable them to solve present 
and potential problems of international eco- 
nomics and politics. Such information is for 
the expert and is to be given in higher educa- 
tion. All the schools can do is to provide 
pupils with a series of convictions as to the 
necessity for world cooperation and with a 
series of principles or generalized ideas con- 


consciousness or 


cerning the lines which that cooperation has 
taken and may take. General education, in 
a sense, has the function of making a citi- 
zenry disposed to be led in the right—that is, 
the peaceful—direction by well-trained lead- 
ers. The school must develop in pupils cer- 
tain predispositions which will make the pub- 
lic mind a little less susceptible to jingoism 
and a little more receptive to frank and un- 
prejudiced facing of the world situation. 
RANTING that training can hardly 
hope to do more than give the great 
body of pupils certain orienting convictions, 
it is to be pointed out that the school is only 
one of many educational agencies responsible 
for the training. Schools have children only 
a few hours a day, and children’s outlooks 
on life are determined by all the influences to 
which they are subjected. In a very real sense 
the problem of education for world affairs 
is a problem of adult education with which 
the schools are only indirectly concerned. 
Moreover, even within schools the history 
classes and the social-studies classes generally 
are only a part of formal education. Litera- 
ture, language, athletics, science, and extra- 
curriculum activities must all have their share 
in training pupils adequately even in purely 
civic matters. The pupil’s contact with history 
is but one of a thousand influences playing 
upon him to develop the attitudes and con- 
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victions and points of view which determine 
his ultimate conduct in respect to world-citi- 
zenship. 


HERE are limitations, then, as to what 
"; ae can do for the great body of 
citizens, and there are limitations on the part 
that history can serve even in sharing the 
school’s responsibility. There is a third limi- 
tation which arises in the nature of historical 
scholarship, and it is a limitation which many 
who are sincerely interested in education for 
world peace have unfortunately ignored. His- 
tory ceases to be real history when it becomes 
propaganda, whether that propaganda favors 
ethnocentric patriotism or emotionalized 
pacifism. When history is written or taught 
in order to prove a belief not inherent in 
history itself, it is a prostitution of the very 
impartiality which makes history so valuable 
an element of education. History and history 
teaching must be rigid in their adherence to 
discoverable truth. If we, in our insistence on 
world-mindedness, distort history in favor of 
our convictions, our education is ultimately 
doomed to reaction and failure no matter 
what its initial success may seem. Distortion 
of the truth in favor of pacifism but opens 
the door for attack by those who are emo- 
tionally prejudiced against peaceful coopera- 
tion among nations. If there is really any 
value in world-consciousness, it need not fear 
the searchlight of accuracy in probing the 
facts and trends of social growth. 


N SPITE of these limitations, there is much 
I that history teaching is now doing in the 
way of giving pupils right attitudes toward 
the world situation, and in the opinion of the 
writer there are additional things that his- 
tory teaching may do to penetrate a little far- 
ther toward truth and, at the same time, edu- 
cate more effectively for world cooperation. 

In the first place, the fact of world unity 
would seem to warrant giving more space to 
world history in the school curriculum than 


is customary. Pupils quite commonly have a 
required course in “world backgrounds of 
American history” in Grade VI and an elec- 
tive course in ‘“‘world history” in Grade X; 
other mention of aspects of world history 
of course occurs frequently but not as a rule 
in any systematic fashion. A number of lead- 
ing schools are experimenting at present with 
a reorganization of social-studies materials 
which will introduce a three-year cycle in ‘‘the 
story of human progress’’ in Grades IV to VI, 
and such a plan seems both feasible and de- 
sirable. A number of progressive plans for 
the junior-high-school curriculum call for 
analysis of world states and of world rela- 
tions of today, either as a phase of human 
geography in Grade VII or as a phase of so- 
cial civics in Grade IX. In the senior high 
school such tendencies as are embodied in the 
world history course, increased attention to 
American foreign relations in the American 
history course, and the study of world affairs 
in the modern problems course of Grade XII, 
are to be encouraged. The fundamental facts 
are that we are a world group and we shall 
develop large-group loyalties only by placing 
the large world group in the foreground in 
the social-studies curriculum. 


N ADDITION to giving more systematic at- 
I tention to world history in the curriculum, 
certain aspects of the historical subject mat- 
ter now commonly taught need reinterpreta- 
tion, first, for the sake of better-rounded his- 
torical insight, and second, in the interest of 
remedying certain defects and gaps in our 
customary outlook on societal matters. One 
theme which runs through most of our history 
courses and should be altered somewhat is 
that of nationalism itself. Most of our his- 
tory teaching assumes nationalism, narrowly 
defined, as something inherent in all good so- 
cial organization, and at least implies that 
nineteenth-century nationalism is the finest 
product of fifty centuries of human evolu- 
tion. But the concept of nationalism as an ab- 
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stract right in itself and the corollary justice 
in analyzing all proposals in the light of pure- 
ly national interest are not necessarily his- 
torically accurate or socially wise. The inter- 
pretation of materials in the history course in 
such a way that pupils can stand aside from 
nationalism and view it, can see it as a his- 
torical force, natural for the condition which 
produced it, good in some respects and bad 
in others like all historical and institutional 
concepts, and subject to the historical prin- 
ciples of continuity and impermanence, is 
what is needed. Special attention to national- 
ism as a contemporary force to be viewed 
from the vantage ground of historical per- 
spective may well be a concern of history 
teaching in secondary schools. 


THIRD suggestion for the better realiza- 
A tion of history’s function in education 
for international cooperation lies in a differ- 
ent treatment of war in history teaching. Dur- 
ing the last few years much has been done to 
restrict the space and attention formerly given 
military history; in fact we have been some- 
what prone to assume that the best way to 
educate for peace is to delete mention of past 
wars from textbooks. Nothing could be more 
optimistic. While it is probably true that 
much of the material on military matters 
formerly taught in school history has no place 
in general education, it by no means follows 
that pupils will desire peace as a result of 
not knowing about war. Moreover, wars are 
historical facts, and an adequate, undistorted 
view of social evolution cannot entirely ig- 
nore them. What is needed is not the ignoring 
of past wars but the printing of more of the 
truth about them. If school books can in- 
crease their accuracy by describing the cost 
and the suffering of war as vividly as they 
have frequently described the dramatics of 
war we are much less likely to have a nation, 
in ignorance of what war really involves, 
willing to rush into avoidable conflicts. 
One further suggestion may be made; 


namely that we emphasize, as we rarely do 
at present, the tremendous, almost over- 
powering complexity of carrying on interna- 
tional relations cooperatively and effectively. 
Pupils today are likely to leave school with 
the impression that when nations disagree it 
is because they do not want to agree, that 
when international problems cannot be set- 
tled immediately and fairly it is because one 
or more of the nations concerned does not 
want to settle them peaceably. In reality, com- 
plexity of the provoking problem is oftener 
a cause for conflict than is the will to conflict 
on either side. If pupils can be made to see, 
perhaps by the study in some detail of a few 
historical examples, that international rela- 
tions are extraordinarily complex and that the 
desire to solve international problems is often 
baffled by their complexity, and then that 
public opinion is blindly angered by the de- 
lay, a citizenry more patient and considerate 
of the necessarily slow processes of diplo- 
matic procedure is likely to result. We have 
sometimes oversimplified our presentation of 
the methods and agencies of international co- 
operation, to the defeat of the ends we seek. 

History teaching, then, by presenting a 
more adequate, accurate, and well-rounded 
picture of certain significant aspects of 
history and of international relations than 
it has customarily presented in the past can 
serve a real function in developing citizens 
receptive to wise leadership in the field of in- 
ternational action. It may serve also to give 
potential leaders a broader and firmer founda- 
tion for the later specialization which will 
enable them to deal with the technical details 
of large-group cooperation. And the modifi- 
cation and reinterpretation of the subject may 
serve to bring history in the classroom into 
better harmony with the historical scholar- 
ship of the graduate schools, and apply the 
best fruits of that impartial scholarship to the 
progressive betterment of the unfolding hu- 
man drama with which history and history 
teaching deal. 





STUDENTS IN RUSSIA 


By ELsA BUERK 


ARLY last year the National Student 

Federation of America received an in- 
vitation addressed “to the Students of the 
United States of America,” stating that, 
“having received a large number of letters 
from individual American students, we have 
been led to conclude that there exists among 
students of the United States considerable in- 
terest in the work of construction in the 
Soviet Union and its new life and culture.” 
There followed an invitation to visit the Soviet 
Union, signed by the “Students of the Moscow 
University.’ Ten boys and three girls accepted 
the offer. Their thirteen colleges differed from 
Harvard, Wellesley, Williams, and Princeton, 
to Texas, to Washington and Idaho, to West- 
ern Reserve and Lehigh. Mrs. Marguerite 
Stewart, the leader, was in 1931 a teacher in 
the Moscow Technicum of Foreign Lan- 
guages. The Open Road arranged the busi- 
ness end of the trip. It was assumed that 
all members of the party were sincerely in- 
terested in the Soviet Union and that they 
had before leaving a fair knowledge of its 
situation. As an insurance against an unsound 
background a bibliography of about six books 
was suggested. 

Our party sailed from New York on June 
25. Although none of us had met before, our 
common interest brought us together immedi- 
ately. We traveled third class, but were com- 
pensated for any incommodities by the ex- 
cellence of the passengers, mostly students. 
In an effort to prepare us as well as possible 
for what we might meet, Mrs. Stewart led 


discussions each morning of the voyage. 
Frankly, I attended few of these talks because 
I wanted my mind to be impressionable and 
free from prejudices when I actually saw the 
land of the Soviets. 

After a ten-day voyage we arrived in Ham- 
burg, and four days later we reached Helsing- 
fors. And then our adventure began. 


N JULY 9, after a simple customs in- 
() spection, we arrived at the Russian 
border, where, while a Soviet train was being 
prepared for us, two Leningrad University 
students welcomed us. German was our lan- 
guage medium. As we changed our dollars 
into rubles at the rate of fifty cents per ruble, 
these young ladies tried to give us a survey of 
their country. We were impressed with their 
enthusiasm and loyalty to what they con- 
sidered the land with a future. What they told 
us at the border was repeated to us time and 
again during our three-weeks tour. 

Two hours later we were in Leningrad. In 
all my life I shall never forget our arrival 
there. It was about three-thirty in the after- 
noon, the time when many peasants come to 
the city to exchange their farm produce for 
city goods. As we Americans stood on the 
station platform a stream of bearded men and 
barefooted women lugging huge burlap bags 
passed by staring dumbly. As we watched 
them, tears came to our eyes. Such a people we 
had never seen. No one said a word until a 
woman, more like us, approached me. She had 
been in America and wanted to speak English 
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once more. She liked America, but was glad 
to be back in Russia, where, although life was 
hard, it had a purpose. 

A woman drove us in a bus through the 
city’s streets to our hotel. Our rooms—with 
bath !—proved to be bare and none too clean. 
Inasmuch as we had arrived in time for the 
main meal of the Russian day—served be- 
tween three and six—we ate immediately. 
The other patrons of the dining-room were 
engineers—American and Russian. Since the 
engineers are the highest paid workers in 
Russia they can afford to eat in hotels. As the 
orchestra struck up “Dinah,” the engineers 
and their partners began to dance. Seva, our 
student guide, looked disgusted. He said that 
Communists disapprove of ballroom dancing 
as indecent. 


E STAYED in Leningrad three days, 

WV visiting museums, art galleries, and 
social welfare institutions. Everywhere we 
were objects of curiosity. The minute we 
stopped our Lincoln cars—purchased by In- 
tourist for the tourist trade—a crowd gath- 
ered. Once we visited a rest home for workers, 
situated in the mansion of a former rubber 
magnate, which now houses 125 workers in- 
stead of the capitalist’s family of five. When 
we returned to our cars we found three smil- 
ing women standing at the door. They im- 
mediately began to tell Mrs. Stewart, who 
spoke Russian, how they had enjoyed their 
week’s stay at their rest home and how in- 
debted to Communism they were for the op- 
portunity. Their enthusiasm was sincere. Be- 
fore we left Leningrad a delegation from the 
Proletarian Students’ Organization visited us. 
These students were considerably older than 
we. They attended a “Rabfak”’ or school for 
former workers. Their school work is com- 
bined with practice in factories. They have 
no regular semesters but advance as quickly 
as possible. They were anxious to leave school 
because, as they said, five jobs are waiting 


for each student. How different from America 
where more than five students fight for every 
job! 

In Moscow we found the station platform 
flooded with university students. The chair- 
man of the Student Council and an English- 
speaking colleague welcomed us. We were 
presented with copies of the morning paper 
whose headlines hailed our arrival. Camera- 
men snapped us as we filed through the 
crowd to our cars. The Moscow students ful- 
filled their invitation royally. The day after 
we arrived they chartered a launch to take us 
down the Moscow River to Lenin Hills, a 
suburban park. There the Russians enter- 
tained us with their spirited Soviet songs. 
We, in an attempt to respond, were embar- 
rassed to find ourselves singing ‘Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here,” “How Dry I Am,” 
and the like. Later we played volley-ball, and 
danced. A young lady taught us simple folk 
and Soviet group dances. Every activity in 
Russia is performed in groups. That evening 
the students gave us a banquet at the univer- 
sity. There each American had his own inter- 
preter to answer the many questions such 
as: ‘“How soon will the American proletariat 
revolt?”, “How do the American workers 
look upon the Soviet Union?” ‘and “Are all 
Americans like you?” 


HE next morning our student compan- 
oe took us to the university. There we 
interviewed professors of psychology, eco- 
nomics, and mechanical engineering. The eco- 
nomics room became the scene of an enthusi- 
astic discussion between the Americans and 
Russians over fundamental questions of 
Marxism. We later learned that the Russians 
thought our questions slightly naive. We, on 
the other hand, defended ourselves on the 
ground that Marxism plays a small part in 
our curricula while in the Soviet Union it 
dominates every phase of learning. 

The Moscow Student Council were our 
guests at dinner the evening before we left. 
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At that time our friends took the opportunity 
of telling us how pleased they had been with 
us. They said that they wished all Americans 
were as broad-minded as we. After they had 
presented us with a large portrait of their 
beloved Lenin, they made a final plea: ‘Go 
back to America, comrades, and correct all 
the lies you hear about us.” At the station we 
split into groups, each American with his 
own circle of “‘comrades.”” And then our train 
—an hour late—separated us. 


HE next morning we embarked upon our 

Volga steamer. This back-wheel river 
boat carried us down Russia’s grandest river 
for four days during which we caught 
glimpses of the daily life of rural Russia. 
This slow river trip afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of crystallizing our impressions of the 
past week. Our first thoughts turned to our 
home. We wondered how we should support 
such a system in America. Could we resist it? 
If not, how long would it be before we, too, 
would be making a five-year plan? And, more 
immediately, when would our depression 
end? Before our workers in desperation over- 
threw our present government? Of the thir- 
teen, seven of us had been won to Com- 
munism, while six of us remained divided 
between Republicans, Democrats, and Social- 
ists. Then we began to plan: seven how to 
preach this new gospel and six how to reform 
the old. Our conclusions were impractical, 
but our determination was strengthened. 

We left the Volga steamer at Stalingrad, 
where we visited the huge tractor factory. The 
next day we were in Rostov-on-the-Don, in 
the center of Russia's farm region. We 
visited Verblud, the second largest farm in 
the world. After Verblud we saw an agri- 
cultural equipment factory. Wherever we 


went in the Soviet Union we were impressed 
by the number of women doing men’s jobs. 

From Rostov we went to Dniepropetrovsk 
—the town nearest the Dnieprostroi dam. 
When we arrived at our destination, we 
found that our hotel accommodations con- 
sisted of two rooms for ten boys and three 
girls. At this we revolted. After hours of 
pleading we secured a bus and a driver to 
take us to the dam, thirty-five miles away. 
We left at eleven o'clock and arrived at seven- 
thirty the next morning. In spite of the hard- 
ship, we enjoyed our drive along the Urkrain- 
ean Steppes. There was a naked beauty about 
it that made us feel closer to the people of 
the land. 

On our way to Kiev the next evening, the 
woman porter apologized for not having bed- 
ding for us. That made the third consecutive 
night we had been unable to undress. 

We were not surprised to arrive in Kiev 
an hour and a half late. There we saw the 
historical Russia, but we could not ignore 
the new. Coming from the St. Vladimir serv- 
ice in the St. Sophia Cathedral we were 
stopped by a demonstration of young men 
and women in brief athletic costumes. They 
recognized us as Americans, and hailed us 
with the “Communist Internationale.” In the 
suburbs one day we saw a dreary funeral of 
a baby presided over by an elderly priest, 
while around the next corner a troop of 
former ‘‘wild boys,”’ now living together in 
a trade home, marched by. We remarked how 
well that coincidence illustrated the Old and 
the New Russia. 

From Kiev the party dispersed, six to go 
through Poland to Berlin, one to Scandinavia, 
one to England. Another joined a party in 
Italy. Two hurried back to the United States. 

But two remained in Russia. 





HOW HARD HAVE OUR SCHOOLS 
BEEN HIT? 


By WILLIAM Dow BOUTWELL 


usT how badly have the schools been hit 

in this economic depression ? 

With 130,000 separate public school sys- 
tems in the United States and 1,486 colleges 
and universities it is impossible for the in- 
dividual unassisted to obtain any connected 
picture of what is happening. With facts 
absent, wild rumor or blissful ignorance be- 
fuddles judgment. Too many citizens assume 
that because the schools are carrying on in 
their own communities they are carrying on 
throughout the United States. Or, vice versa, 
if the local schools are dropping services like 
a frantic balloonist dropping sandbags, that 
is assumed to be the universal practice. 

The Federal Office of Education has for the 
last sixty years been given the task of assem- 
bling the facts which will enable the citizens 
of the United States to tackle their problems 
of education. While facts on the fate of the 
schools in the depression fall outside the regu- 
lar information collecting service, the Office 
of Education is meeting the emergency de- 
mand. 

First, it is counting education’s losses: re- 
ductions in services, budgets, salaries, build- 
ing, et cetera, in colleges and universities, 
city school systems, and rural schools. 

The preliminary circular (The Economic 
Outlook in Higher Education, No. 58) was 
released in October and summarized in Octo- 
ber School Life, official monthly journal of 
the Office. Circulars analyzing city and rural 


school situations will be mimeographed be- 
fore Christmas. Significant summaries appear 
in December School Life. 

Second, the Office of Education is gather- 
ing information on the marvelous work which 
the schools are doing to help their communi- 
ties meet the strain of the depression: how 
the city schools are opening their doors to 
unemployed high-school graduates, distribut- 
ing clothing and food, broadening their rec- 
reation program, and how they are extending 
adult education and organizing emergency 
classes such as instruction in panning gold in 
mountain streams. All this is available in 
School Life. That colleges also are proving 
Samaritans in a crisis is reported in a new 
circular and in December School Life, both 
of which are just going to press.? 


HAT of the losses? 
WV In city schools: The services that 


have been most recently added are the ones 
lopped off first. The seven cardinal principles 
of education which logically put health first 
are being forgotten in the rout. Medical in- 
spection, school nurse service and dental serv- 
ice are among the services most frequently 
reported eliminated. Other services that are 
walking the plank are supervision of music 
and art, kindergartens, and night schools. 
Of the subjects, home economics and man- 
ual training seem to be those most often 


* Circulars free on application. 
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dropped. Physical education has been sharply 
curtailed. Instead of the crisis acting as a cor- 
rective agent removing the unfit, as depres- 
sions do in the business field, it has seemed 
to blight the most promising hopes of bet- 
ter education. Unless citizens speedily test the 
worth of each course in the curriculum with 
the agua regia of their deepest wishes for 
their children, there is every prospect that the 
depression will throw our schools back to- 
ward 1890 instead of causing them to shed 
obsolete subject matter. 

Difficult as finance and economics are for 
the average individual, it begins to appear 
that citizens must concentrate on them be- 
cause disturbances in financing are the basic 
causes of the lamentable losses. Dr. Paul R. 
Mort declares that most school financing sys- 
tems were so rickety that only prosperity 
could give them the appearance of working. 
Depression has struck weak school finance 
systems first. States like Maryland and New 
York with well-planned school finance sys- 
tems are carrying on with few losses of serv- 
ices and minimum salary cuts. Unfortunately 
the National Survey of School Finance, which 
would have provided facts on which every 
state and community could have planned their 
financial systems for education intelligently, 
was cut off with only a quarter of its work 
done. 

Responses to inquiries from the Office of 
Education reveal a triple threat to the dollar 
that maintains the school: 1, non-payment of 
taxes; 2, decreased assessments; 3, decreased 
tax rates. Fifty per cent of the cities of 2,500 
population and up, reporting decreasing as- 
sessments also reported decreased tax rates. 

The Office of Education Statistical Division 
has analyzed the situation in 41 cities of 
100,000 population and more by geographi- 
cal regions. Leaving out the North Atlantic 
Division (states north of the Mason-Dixon 
line and east of Ohio), this is what we find: 
enrollment, up 1.63 per cent; teaching staff, 
down 2.59 per cent; teachers’ salary budgets, 


down 14.62 per cent; current expense of 
operating schools, down 12.24 per cent (this 
seems to indicate that the teachers have 
taken up all the reduction in expenditure) ; 
expenditure of capital outlay, buildings, and 
so forth, down 39.19 per cent (new construc- 
tion is seldom reported) ; assessed valuation 
on property for school revenue, down 14.12 
per cent; appropriation from the state, down 
5.98 per cent. The North Atlantic region has 
shown less change than any other section. 


LIGHTLY more than half of the children of 

America live in the country so that when 

we analyze what has happened to city schools 

in the crisis, we are considering only half the 
problem. 

About one-third of the 3,546 county super- 
intendents in the United States have provided 
the Office of Education with data on rural 
schools within the last few weeks. The infor- 
mation has been analyzed for only a few states 
as I write this. Figures available show an 
even more serious situation in country re- 
gions than in cities. Of course the same vio- 
lent contrasts that can be found among the 
cities appear also in the status of rural schools 
in the various states. 

City schools are at least operating, but in 
Arkansas more than two dozen schools were 
abandoned. So far as could be learned, no 
provisions for the education of children were 
made. 

Reduction in the length of school term has 
been very common in some places. Readers 
of this journal know that learning any subject 
takes time. Anyone who has studied appreci- 
ates the importance of an adequate school 
term. But in Arkansas counties the average 
term has been cut from seven months to six. 
This is in contrast to the usual nine-month 
term in the cities. In Alabama two counties 
closed their schools in the middle of the term 
last year, while a third cut two months from 
seven. This year many superintendents simply 
plan to run as long as the school funds last. 
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An Associated Press report from Alabama 
on November 14 stated that schools in 25 
counties would close within three weeks. This 
closing, it was stated, will affect 200,000 
children and 5,000 teachers. 


UTs on costs have fallen heavily on the 
is teachers of rural schools just as they 
have fallen on their city sisters. First, many 
teachers have lost their positions. Alabama 
counties are employing 5.4 per cent fewer 
high school teachers; Arkansas counties, 10.3 
per cent fewer elementary teachers. 

Second, salaries have been cut in two ways, 
by reductions in rate of pay and reductions 
in length of term. While the salary cuts run 
as high as 37 per cent for elementary schools 
and 45 per cent for high-school teachers in 
these two states, the average slashes were: 
Alabama, 11.1 per cent for elementary 
teachers, 17.9 per cent for high schools; Ar- 
kansas, 22.2 per cent for elementary teach- 
ers, 19.1 per cent for high-school teachers. 
These cuts plas deductions for dropping a 
month of the school term pull the annual in- 
come of many of these trained and experi- 
enced teachers below $400 per year. 

Third, even the actual income is frequently 
less than the figures indicating cuts in salary 
rates and school term. Some states began pay- 
ing in warrants last year in the belief that a 
return of prosperity would enable them to 
pull out of their financial morass this year. 
Now, with conditions still bad, teachers find 
warrants either worthless or cashable at larger 
and larger discounts. 

These are dark clouds, indeed, hovering 
over education in the United States. The only 
silver lining discoverable consists of the oc- 
casional report of consolidation, which usu- 
ally produces better education for the money 
expended. There is also some promise that 
the emergency will hurry the reform of taxa- 
tion which has already taken place in New 


York, North Carolina, Missouri, and a few 
other states. Additional commonwealths are 
studying plans to lift the burden which farm 
land has been carrying. In many states 70 
to 80 per cent of the income for rural schools 
comes from the property tax. In these days 
of depressed values for farm products and 
farm land this levy has become a crushing 
burden. 


HE first 200 replies to inquiries sent to 
"oles and universities early this fall 
indicate an average decrease of income of 
about 6 per cent. Expenditures will be cut 
about 5 per cent in public universities and 
colleges, teachers colleges, and normal 
schools; from 5 to 10 per cent in public jun- 
ior colleges and private institutions. Savings 
are being made by dropping or curtailing 
services, notably extension service and tfe- 
search. Salaries for faculty members are down, 
of course, although not as sharply as with city 
and rural school teachers. Some institutions 
are effecting savings by filling vacancies with 
instructors of lower rank. 

If one compares schools with banks, de- 
partment stores, mills, and other business con- 
cerns it will seem that schools have suffered 
less. But we have never considered our non- 
commercial services like schools in the same 
category as commercial enterprises organized 
for profit. We rely on schools too heavily to 
trust their fate to the ups and downs of 
profit-making enterprises. But when the an- 
nual wealth produced by the people of the 
United States drops from 80 billions to 50 
billions, the impact of the shock cannot be 
absorbed by the business community alone. 
It is up to the men and women of every com- 
munity, however, to find a way for their 
schools to maintain their service in the face 
of difficulties, lest the next generation carry 
through life the blight of the 1929 to 19— 
depression. 





SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 


How Three Government Bureaus Tend to Maintain It 
By ADA BARNETT STOUGH 


ENTURIES ago it was agreed among famous disputants that “A State,” that is, the body 
c politic, ‘arises out of the needs of mankind. No one of us is self-sufficing but all of 
us have many wants.” 

Ever since then men have agreed to delegate to the agency called government the task of 
doing for them collectively what they could not do for themselves individually or by ex- 
change of services. Today the multiplication of men, women, and children living together in 
great numbers has so multiplied their needs and thus their wants that a complex and tech- 
nical administration of government is required and gives rise to new disputations. 

The question how far a government may or should serve ‘the needs of mankind’ must 
have realistic answers, checked with the facts of the Great Society today. How far our 
federal government should go in rendering services must be threshed out in many forums. 
What the ‘‘national interest’ is and necessitates in service calls for exhaustive argument, 
perhaps after the manner of Socrates reducing popular phrases and inherited theories to 
absurdity. ' 

In the meantime this brief interpretation of “Three Bureaus” is set in sound general rea- 
soning and should prompt observation of what a bureaucratic government actually does. It 
should kindle imagination also to perceive why such bureaus are needed and what funda- 
mental social purposes they serve in a nation of new conditions of space and communica- 
tion, of work and recreation and of all daily life. 


BELLE SHERWIN 


HE less government the better,” said In the early days when food and clothing 

Thomas Jefferson. And the weight of his were produced in the home, and each child 
authority is quoted today with effect. But those was taught at its mother’s knee, the sole func- 
who repeat the phrase do so most often with- tions of government were thought to be the 
out a real and lively sense of the transforma- maintenance of order at home and protection 
tion society has experienced in a century and from enemies without. But gradually a new 
a half. An elaborate and intricate civilization social order has evolved and is accepted as a 
has evolved. Government has perforce almost matter of course. With it there has grown a 
kept pace with it, to become, in the words of wider concept of the problems and therefore 
a twentieth century student of government, the functions of government. In the short 
the ‘stabilizer of civilization” in order that a span of 170 years our frontier has leaped over 
social equilibrium may be maintained. the Alleghenies, skipped the Great Plains 
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and the Rocky Mountains, and halted of ne- 
cessity at the shores of the Pacific. The land 
which Jefferson declared contained ‘‘room 
enough for our descendants to the thousandth 
and thousandth generation” has been more 
than doubled in size. Cities of roaring indus- 
try and rushing humanity now occupy great 
stretches of the once rural and sparsely popu- 
lated land. The telephone, the telegraph, the 
radio, the railroad, and the airplane have 
brought isolated, undeveloped parts of the 
country together in a conscious whole. Scien- 
tific inventions, and social developments fol- 
lowing hard upon them, have resulted in a 
new knowledge of human needs and new 
methods of insuring saner, healthier, and hap- 
pier living in a complex world. With new 
knowledge and progress in communication 
and transportation have come a new realiza- 
tion of the interdependence of states and lo- 
calities. 

Few people live where they were born, 
many do not live in the same town, city, or 
state in which they work. The population has 
become mobile and a sense of localism has 
given way to the recognition that all areas 
are not equally able to care for the basic needs 
of the people who happen to be living in 
them. 

Problems which once were handled locally 
and affected only a few people have now be- 
come the concern of millions. The burden as 
well as the opportunity of meeting them has 
been shifted from the community to a larger 
unit of government. Sometimes they can be 
cared for by the state but often the problem 
has no respect for state borders and the whole 
responsibility is brought to the door of the 
federal government, even though the solution 
may involve functions traditionally belonging 
to the state. “How can we make available to 
the humblest official in the most-out-of-the- 
way place the results of the best thought, 
the greatest scientific achievements, bearing 
on his problems?’ is today’s question in the 
words of one student of modern life. 


Today’s answer, an outgrowth of the wants 
of the people, is that government—the fed- 
eral government—with its larger financial 
power and prestige shall assemble the fruits 
of advanced scientific research and put them 
at the disposal of its citizens. With this store 
of information thus distributed, the federal 
government is able to insure the conservation 
of natural and human resources, to stimulate 
localities to use advanced national standards 
with native energy, to aid communities in the 
development of higher levels of education 
and health; to safeguard throughout the 
country a condition of equal opportunity 
which will enable the people to live with the 
least possible strain and lost effort. 

At no time is this steadying function of 
government of more importance than when 
the social structure of the country is under- 
mined by economic depression. And yet there 
are many who insist economy requires that cer- 
tain government services be abolished in this 
period of stress. Closer scrutiny may show 
those services are most needed at such a time. 
Three bureaus of the federal government de- 
serve such scrutiny now—the Women’s and 
the Children’s Bureaus in the Department of 
Labor, and the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


N A country where over two million babies 
I are born each year it is not surprising to 
learn that government takes an interest in 
their chances for normal growth into useful 
citizens. The Children’s Bureau was created 
in 1912— 


to investigate and report . . . upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people, and especially to 
investigate the questions of infant mortality, the 
birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of 
children, employment, legislation affecting children 
in the several states and territories. 


The Children’s Bureau has made a great 
body of facts about childhood available to 








the most remotely situated mother. In the 
twenty years since it was founded the Bu- 
reau has collected and analyzed those facts 
and disseminated them as widely and as 
popularly as possible under its budget.t The 
cost of a postage stamp will bring to any 
home, publications on Pre-Natal Care, In- 
fant Care, Child Care, Child Management, 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene, and The 
Child from One to Six. These pamphlets are 
prepared with the advice of doctors and so- 
ciologists, based on research, and are written 
so as to be of practical use to the average 
mother. During the past four years nearly 
4,000,000 copies of the first four of the 
pamphlets mentioned were distributed free 
and more than a million copies were sold 
through the Government Printing Office. Ten 
thousand more copies of Prenatal Care were 
sold during the year 1932 than in 1931. Re- 
cently a well-known newspaper columnist 
mentioned that pamphlet and eager letters 
came pouring in from mothers who had never 
before known of the Bureau and its services. 
An acute problem on which the Bureau 
constantly seeks to throw more light is ma- 
ternal and infant mortality. Although during 
the period from 1915 to 1931 the infant 
mortality rate for the expanding birth registra- 
tion area (which now covers all but two 
states) was reduced from 100 per thousand 
live births to 62 per thousand live births, a 
reduction of 38 per cent, the rate for the 
whole area for 1931 is still 55 per cent higher 
than the lowest state rate (Iowa, 40). Dur- 
ing the past four years the Bureau has been 
making a study of the problem in fifteen 
states in cooperation with state medical so- 
cieties and state boards of public health, and 
will soon be able to make its results available. 
When the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement recommended 
that children guilty of breaking a federal law 
should be handled by the state, and that a 
federal service should be adapted to the needs 
‘The Budget for 1932-1933 was $375,000. 
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of the states where juvenile courts have not 
been established, the facilities of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau were commandeered by the De- 
partment of Justice to help work out a plan. 
One of the Bureau's officials was appointed 
to study and advise on federal juvenile de- 
linquency cases, and a study of the whole 
subject of delinquency was made in order that 
a system of cooperation between the federal 
government and the states in the treatment 
of such children might be quickly developed. 

The child whose body is broken by labor 
in one state today and whose education is thus 
thwarted may become the public charge of 
another state tomorrow. The Children’s Bu- 
reau cooperates with state health and welfare 
agencies to encourage the enactment of im- 
proved laws so that the child in Georgia may 
have the same opportunity as the child in 
Ohio. 

When the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment began to assemble in- 
formation it found the Children’s Bureau 
with an adequate background of study and 
dependable fact-finding facilities ready to 
meet the emergent need. Since September, 
1930, the Bureau has been furnishing that 
committee and other agencies with monthly 
reports on relief collected by mail and tele- 
gtaph from social agencies in cities of a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or more. By expanded serv- 
ice the Bureau reports now cover family re- 
lief statistics in 126 cities. Constant service is 
given to state and local governments in ad- 
vice on the administrative provisions for the 
protection of children. State laws on relief 
have been summarized, special investigations 
of problems of relief in areas of extreme de- 
pression have been made and staff members 
loaned to four states to help work out relief 
programs; while the entire organization of 
the Bureau has been continuously working to 
protect the children of the nation from the 
ravages of economic storm. 

A democracy is wise to build for the fu- 
ture in the conservation of its childhood. The 
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Children’s Bureau came into being to that 
end. The present crisis has increased its tasks 
and revealed its value a hundredfold. 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


HEN the industrial revolution took 

WV industries out of the homes into fac- 
tories, women followed their work, unpaid 
at home, to remunerative jobs outside. From 
1870 to 1930 the number of wage-earning 
vomen increased from 1,836,280 to approxi- 
mately 11 million. Each time those facts are 
repeated the understanding of their far-reach- 
ing social and economic consequences grows, 
particularly in their relation to the home and 
the family. Women have always been in a 
weaker position economically than men. The 
necessity for working out some program to 
conserve alike their industrial efficiency and 
their health soon became apparent. State 
agencies have the power to collect first-hand 
information about women workers in their 
own states only, and few states have the per- 
sonnel and the equipment to gather such data 
even within their borders. Consequently the 
federal government in 1920 created the 
Women’s Bureau for the purpose of “formu- 
lating standards and policies which shall pro- 
mote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment.” This Bureau 
as a permanent agency grew out of the emer- 
gency Women in Industry Service created to 
meet the conspicuous need in the World War. 

With a staff entirely composed of women, 
directed by a woman and with a meager budg- 
et,1 the Women’s Bureau makes scientific 
studies and investigations, collects authentic 
information concerning women workers, ar- 
ranges, analyzes, and publishes the informa- 
tion. 

Twenty-four state agencies have requested 
the Bureau to investigate the conditions un- 
der which their women work. Sometimes the 
requests have been for information about the 


* $160,000 in 1932-1933. 


employment of women in factories, stores, 
and laundries; in other instances for authen- 
tic data on the work of women in hotels, res- 
taurants, telephone exchanges, and canneries. 
Because the Bureau is a federal agency it is 
able to place the material it gathers at the 
disposal of all the states. 

Studies have been made of women work- 
ing in special industries, either on the initia- 
tive of the Bureau or in response to requests 
from the industry itself, or requests from 
outside sources. As a result, there are now 
available bulletins on the employment of 
women in the manufacture of cotton textiles, 
candy-making, canning, meat packing; in the 
sewing trades, manufacture of radios, fruit- 
growing, and five-and-ten-cent stores. 

The real test of the value of such service 
is, of course, its effect on the working woman, 
on the industry which employs her, and on 
society. 

Every woman secking employment hopes 
that she may be able to work under desirable 
conditions. The Women’s Bureau is able to 
discover the working standards followed by 
progressive employers, and through the dis- 
semination of these facts to stimulate their 
adoption. The standards advocated by the 
Bureau are not arbitrary; they are based on 
actual successful practice and formulated after 
consultation with state departments of labor, 
representative employers and working wom- 
en themselves. Briefly, these standards are: a 
day of not more than eight hours; at least 
thirty minutes for lunch; rest periods; at 
least one and a half days of rest a week; no 
night work; no home work; a wage based on 
occupation, not on sex or race, and allowing 
for healthful and decent living and the care 
of dependents; good natural and artificial 
light; clean, well-ventilated workrooms; a 
chair adjusted to the worker and her job; re- 
lief from constant standing or constant sit- 
ting ; prevention of injuries and diseases ; pro- 
tection against dust, fumes, flying particles; 
guarded machinery; safe floors; prevention 
of strain at work; first aid equipment; sani- 














tary drinking and washing facilities ; adequate 
toilets; lunch rooms, and rest rooms. 

After a Bureau survey is completed a copy 
of the published report is sent to every estab- 
lishment that supplied data in the investiga- 
tion. Consequently each director is able to com- 
pare his industry with others in the state in re- 
gard to hours, wages, and working conditions 
and to observe how his practices rank in rela- 
tion to the general level. Such reports as those 
on lost time and labor turnover, health and 
safety, employment fluctuation, family status 
and home responsibilities, reveal weaknesses 
in the industrial program and the need for 
improving conditions for the progress both of 
industry and of workers. 

The steady work of the Bureau in normal 
times becomes of even greater importance 
during a period of great unemployment. A 
few studies on the present disturbed condi- 
tions of employment and industry have been 
completed, including one dealing with the 
effect of unemployment on married women 
and another on the study of the business and 
professional status of women, with emphasis 
on those of forty years of age or more. The 
duty of the federal government to continue 
such activities in order to help working wom- 
en maintain their community significance as 
wives and mothers is more urgent now than 
at any time perhaps since the Bureau was or- 
ganized. 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


HE present plight of the country, due, as 
ss if not most people believe, to the 
fact that production has greatly exceeded con- 
sumption, is itself a demonstration of the 
need of an agency in the federal government 
such as the Bureau of Home Economics. 
While all the brains which industry could 
command during the last decade have been 
employed on the problem of producing more 
and more goods, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics is the only nation-wide agency which 
avows that “production has got to be done 
with the consumer's need in mind.” Its 
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scientific research to that end gives consumers 
a basis for the selection of their goods and 
for their budget expenditures. It is a service 
to producers also because it guides them to- 
ward the production of goods best adapted 
to the American market. 

Since the 24,000,000 homes of the na- 
tion must in the end consume the greater part 
of the manufactured and agricultural products 
of the country, the Bureau’s studies of food, 
textiles, and economic problems are made 
from the home-maker’s point of view. The 
Bureau concerns itself particularly with pro- 
moting the consumption of American-grown 
agricultural products. 

The importance to the individual of the 
Bureau's studies of vitamins and diet be- 
comes significant when it is known, for in- 
stance, that “‘an inadequate supply of a single 
vitamin as in pellagra can cause the death 
of many hundreds of people and incur a loss 
of millions each year.” 

A two-year study of meat cookery to de- 
termine the influence of such production fac- 
tors as breed, age, sex, and feed on the edible 
quality of meat, may not mean much to any- 
one reading such an item in the news. But 
when the bulletins resulting from that study, 
Lamb as You Like It, Cooking Beef Accord- 
ing to the Cut, Pork in Preferred Ways, are 
placed in a housewife’s hand she sees that 
the Bureau has helped in her daily problem 
to conserve food values and to bring out the 
best quality of the least expensive cuts of 
meat. 

A large percentage of the income of every 
family in the country is spent on textiles, and 
the fact that they must be purchased almost 
entirely by guess is becoming a serious men- 
ace to the economic well-being of the home. 
The work of the textile division of the Bu- 
reau is designed to meet that situation. The 
Bureau’s study of cottons to determine the 
kind that produces sheeting of the best fabric 
construction, weight, grade, and character 
should result in a better quality of sheeting on 
the market. Because of the cotton depression 
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the Bureau has concentrated on a study of 
cotton which has led to the manufacture of 
several new cotton materials. A publication 
on Window Curtaining on which derogatory 
statements have been made by sarcastic mem- 
bers of the Congress has not only enabled 
thousands of housewives to curtain their 
homes attractively and economically but has 
also promoted the sale of new cotton fabrics 
about which little was known before. 

From the standpoint of physical and men- 
tal health very little is known about the cloth- 
ing which should be worn. The Bureau has 
made a beginning of such a study of chil- 
dren’s clothing. Though it has been an easy 
mark for critics, the bulletin entitled Small 
Suits for the Small Boy has proved invalu- 
able to mothers faced with the difficulties of 
getting rompers on and off their small sons 
and keeping those sons free from constraints 
caused by clothing, to say nothing of the way 
it has helped housewives to meet the prob- 
lems of laundering. It is significant that eight 
pattern companies are now making patterns 
of 29 designs developed in the Bureau. 

Assistance to home-makers in maintaining 
an adequate standard of living in the face of 
falling incomes has been a particular service 
of the Bureau in the past two years. In co- 
operation with the Children’s Bureau, over 
one million bulletins and charts on low-cost 
food for a family have been distributed on re- 
quest and many welfare organizations have 
reprinted them for wider use. They tell the 
housewife exactly how to feed her family at 
low cost and still meet the requirements of 
nutrition. 

As already noted, the service of the Bureau 
is of value to industry as well as to the home- 
maker. Studies of efficiency in household 
equipment serve to show the manufacturer of 
refrigerators, washing machines, metal sinks, 
electrical appliances, and numerous other 
household implements just what the house- 
wife needs and is learning to demand. 

Because its ultimate aim is that the people 


concerned—the housewife, the farmer, and 
the manufacturer—shall benefit from the Bu- 
reau’s studies, emphasis is placed on dis- 
seminating the results of research in popular 
terms through bulletins, magazine articles, 
press releases, radio talks, charts, and exhibits. 

Because selective production for the best 
utilization of commodities is the goal of 
American agriculture and manufacture today, 
tests of the value of products to the home 
must be made as a guide to production. Thus 
scientific testing of consumers’ goods such as 
that done by the Bureau of Home Economics" 
becomes of great importance in our economic 
future. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 


EVER has the need for economy in gov- 
N ernments been more obviously urgent 
than now. But the thoughtful citizen becomes 
equally aware today that economies in gov- 
ernment will only be disastrous if made 
wholesale, without weighing the consequences 


upon the newer social services of govern- 
ment. In the case of the federal government, 
the share of those services in the budget is 
minute. Their objectives are frequently 
pointed out as trifling and improper concerns 
of government. But on examination they may 
be discovered to be essential in our modern 
society, and with most reason required in an 
insecure, unstable time like the present. For 
they help individual citizens minutely—which 
is actually—to live more nearly than they oth- 
erwise could what we call normal lives, with 
confidence and hope in the outcome of daily 
effort. In homely ways, the families of citizens 
are better off because of those services—physi- 
cally, economically, psychologically. 
There, in the fundamental unit of society, 


and 


without interference with the individual con- 
cerned, is intimate service, tending plainly to- 
ward that social equilibrium which the last 
few years especially reveal as the concern of 
government. 


* Budget for 1932-1933, $233,365. 





MEASURING FOREIGN NEWS 


The A.A.U.W. Newspaper Survey 


N THE recent presidential campaign it was 
I said that the major candidates rarely ex- 
pressed their views on foreign policies be- 
cause they knew that it would not make a 
difference of fifty thousand votes. Yet every or- 
ganization and governmental agency that is in- 
terested in any way in international affairs 
acts constantly upon certain assumptions as to 
the opinion of the American public concern- 
ing foreign relations. If there is, or is not, 
a positive attitude among the people of the 
United States on given international issues, 
how is it to be determined ? This is one of the 
questions which the Study of Public Opinion 
on Foreign Affairs in the United States— 
familiarly known as the ‘‘Newspaper Survey 
of the International Relations Office’ —will 
try to answer. 

Having previously aroused interest in pub- 
lic opinion in the branches through study 
material on the subject, the International Re- 
lations Office sent out nearly four years ago 
a general invitation for participation in this 
project. Beginning in the spring of 1929 
surveys were made of 105 newspapers in 85 
separate communities of 42 states and the 
District of Columbia. The papers studied 
ranged in size from metropolitan dailies with 
circulations of approximately one million to 
tural weeklies with circulations of less than 
a thousand. 

The survey had the unique advantage of 
the research assistance of over sixty members 
of the Association in every section of the 
country. Each associate was instructed to list 
day by day all foreign news items appearing 
in the local press as compared with such items 
appearing in the New York Times. (The 


Times was selected for comparison because 
of its unusually large foreign service, and also 
because of its general availability in the local 
libraries of the country.) Content, page posi- 
tion, news service, and date line were care- 
fully checked; but only an approximation of 
the column space occupied by foreign news 
was made, first, because a large range of for- 
eign news was considered more indicative 
of international-mindedness than the lengthy 
discussion of a single topic; and second, be- 
cause the uniformity necessary for accurate 
measurement of space devoted to foreign 
news was practically impossible in a project 
undertaken by many widely separated per- 
sons. To collect the required information, 
some workers clipped all foreign items and 
prepared voluminous scrapbooks. Others 
made digests of their findings in the form of 
interesting charts and tables. Before conclud- 
ing their work members of practically every 
group interviewed owners, editors, and busi- 
ness managers of papers in an effort to learn 
what determines the foreign news policies of 
their local press. 

Fifty-two branches surveyed two-thirds of 
the papers covered ; the remaining work was 
done by staff members at the Library of 
Congress and in the library of the Associated 
Press in New York City. The papers were ex- 
amined for periods ranging from five days to 
six months, and the analyses necessarily vary 
in value according to the time some sixty in- 
dividuals had to give to the project. Massed 
together they represent a valuable contribu- 
tion to a type of research the methods of 
which are still in the experimental stage. In 
addition to the general field of international 
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affairs two major international problems were 
selected for special studies. One was the Dis- 
armament Conferences of 1930 and 1932, the 
other, the Far Eastern Crisis of 1931-32. If 
time permits, a special study of the war debts 
may be added to the survey. With emphasis 
on these important international problems, 
combined with the general survey of foreign 
news, the completed project will present a 
fair picture of the foreign news service given 
the American people over a period of three 
years. 


ITH the project still incomplete it is 

WV impossible to make any final conclu- 
sions as to trends in public opinion on for- 
eign affairs in the communities studied. Nev- 
ertheless the study already throws light on a 
number of accepted tenets as to the relation- 
ship of newspapers and the formation of pub- 
lic opinion on foreign affairs. For instance, 
the survey shows that the small-town and ru- 
ral papers included in this study generally 


consider it their function to provide only lo- 
cal and national news (some papers of this 
class even omit national news), leaving read- 
ers to obtain their international information 


in nearby urban papers or in current periodi- 
cals. It might be expected that papers of a 
given region would evidence greatest interest 
in their close neighbors. As a matter of fact, 
some indication of this tendency was found, 
especially in the case of northern papers, 
which carry a predominance of Canadian and 
English items, and in the Pacific coast papers, 
many of which during the Far Eastern crisis 
ran extra editions continuously. On the other 
hand, no marked interest in Mexico is ex- 
hibited by the southwestern papers, and there 
is a uniform dearth of South American news 
throughout all the states. The survey also 
throws light on still another theory—that 
coastal papers carry more foreign news while 
inland papers tend to be provincial. Little 
or no support was found for this contention. 

The most striking result of the survey to 


date is the evidence it gives of the decided 
superficiality of the foreign news reports. Ap- 
parently so far as foreign news is concerned, 
Americans most enjoy personal items, news of 
catastrophes, or descriptions of airplane feats; 
for these three classes of news dominate the 
items used. It may be true that papers must 
publish this type of news rather than more seri- 
ous items, for newspapers are business or- 
ganizations, earning money through adver- 
tising gained because of circulation, and cir- 
culation depends on satisfied readers. 


WORD about editorials. Few people 

now wait to read the daily editorial be- 
fore reaching a decision on any measure, na- 
tional or international, as people once waited 
for the Horace Greeley column. Generally 
speaking, little connection was found be- 
tween editorial policy and news service. An 
example of the lack of this relationship is 
seen in a southern paper which carries excel- 
lent international editorials several days a 
week while often for long periods it does not 
publish a single foreign news item. One 
practice common among the smaller papers is 
the omission of foreign items from the news 
section and the placing of this information 
editorially before the people. Again there are 
many papers which publish foreign news 
items regularly, yet seldom have editorials 
On international matters. The intrinsic value 
of editorials varied widely. For example, two 
highly influential Pacific coast papers use 
about the same amount of foreign news, and 
carry international editorials regularly; but 
while one has few peers in the excellency of 
its editorial comments, the other considers 
the derivation of words or the remarks of 
Will Rogers worthy of editorial space, and 
spends, not a paragraph, but a double column 
on such topics. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that no 
other paper has the foreign news resources of 
the New York Times, nor as much space at its 
disposal for the printing of such news. Most 
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editors must choose only what seems most 
significant or essential. By studying what they 
choose we can hope to reach some conclusions 
as to the special interests of the newspapers or 
the demands of the readers, and thus have 
some index to public attitudes on interna- 
tional questions. The two main foreign news 
services, the United Press and the Associated 
Press, pour into the country a flood of foreign 
news, but much of it goes into the waste bas- 
ket. Furthermore, the great majority of edi- 
tors feel that they can afford to subscribe to 
only a certain portion of the available serv- 
ice, and a particular paper may, for instance, 
receive complete news service from Germany 
and England, and practically nothing from 
France, China, or Peru. In spite of a limited 
news service, however, any editor convinced 
of his public’s interest can obtain reports of 
the really important international news items 
and there is nothing to prohibit an editor 
from presenting more international editorials. 

One of the encouraging features of the 
news survey is the comparatively large 
amount of space given by the press to local ac- 
tivities. For instance a certain paper which 
was presenting a consistently one-sided at- 
tack on the League of Nations’ apparent fail- 
ure in the Far Eastern affair, nevertheless pub- 
lished a full report of a study course on the 
situation being conducted by the local branch 
of the A.A.U.W. Thus the community re- 


ceived from the report of this study course 
at least one balanced account of all the fac- 
tors conditioning the crisis in the Orient. It 
has also been observed that in medium-sized 
and small communities the newspapers always 
devote considerable space to addresses made 
on world events, including the addresses of 
professional lecturers as well as the talks of 
returned local travelers. These available pub- 
licity avenues give the local branches a real 
opportunity to get worth-while news and 
fresh points of view before their communi- 
ties. ; 

The original plan of the survey also sug- 
gested a study of factors in forming pub- 
lic opinion other than the press—the pulpit, 
the schools, business, professional, and so- 
cial organizations, the influence of promi- 
nent citizens, public lectures and radio ad- 
dresses, the public library, and out-of-town 
periodicals and newspapers. One of the most 
interesting phases of the completed survey 
will be the results of attempts to correlate 
the foreign policy of the newspapers with 
the analysis of other international expres- 
sions current in the communities studied. A 
wealth of material on community activities 
has been collected by the branches and from 
this part of the study may come the most 
usable suggestions for the continued interna- 
tional educational activities of the Associa- 
tion. 





TAKING STOCK OF FELLOWSHIPS 
1931/1932 


N A current magazine article there is 
] sketched a sorry picture of American grad- 
uate students abroad. As the author sces 
them, most Americans who study in foreign 
countries—and especially those with fellow- 
ship grants—are utterly unqualified to profit 
by the experience: they set out knowing no 
language but their own; they have no definite 
plan of study, or if they have a plan, it is 
based on a complete misconception of con- 
ditions abroad ; they fail to enlist the interest 
of teachers in foreign universities; and the 
net result is a year spent in fruitless bewilder- 
ment. Perhaps there is some truth in this ar- 
raignment. But one fact may be noted: in all 
the procession of frustrated and incompetent 
students described by the author, not one 1s 
a woman. Possibly this flattering omission is 
due to the fact that in the competition for 
fellowships only an unusually able and well- 
equipped woman is likely to get an award. Or 
it may be that women are too conscientious 
—or too practical—to waste an opportunity 
when they get it. 

So far as A.A.U.W. fellowships go, there 
is little danger that the funds which have 
been built up through so much effort will be 
squandered, thanks to the rigorous tests ap- 
plied by the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards. In the first place, it is recognized that 
in the early stages of graduate work many 
fellowships and scholarships maintained by 
colleges and universities are available, and 
that it is more difficult to secure aid for com- 
pleting the doctor’s dissertation, or for con- 
tinued research after the Ph.D. has been re- 
ceived. Accordingly, in general, the fellow- 
ship awards go to the more seasoned students 
whose ability is proved. Of the candidates 


who received the 1931-32 awards, only two 
were under thirty years of age; four had se- 
cured their Ph.D., one the B. Litt. from Ox- 
ford University, five the M.A., and one the 
Ph.B. with additional special training. 


O CANDIDATE is considered who does 
N not present a definite plan of work, 
and the greatest stress is laid on this project 
—its significance, and the evidence of the 
candidate's ability to pursue it. The candi- 
date must present not only the usual testi- 
monials as to scholarship, ability, and char- 
acter, but also a critical comment on the value 
of the proposed work from the major pro- 
fessors or others qualified to judge. If the 
proposed study involves work under some 
particular teacher, his written approval of the 
arrangement is required; hence there is no 
danger that A.A.U.W. fellows will fall into 
the absurd situation described in the maga- 
zine article mentioned above, of going abroad 
to study under a certain great man only to 
discover that he is either dead or no longer 
teaching! It is superfluous to add that no 
candidate who proposed study abroad with- 
out submitting evidence of an adequate work- 
ing facility in the language needed would 
ever reach the stage of consideration by the 
committee. Furthermore, a written report of 
progress is required at the end of the first 
half of the fellowship, and another at the 
close. 

One of the most interesting reports re- 
ceived this year comes from Dr. Margarete 
Bieber, holder of the A.A.U.W. Interna- 
tional Fellowship for 1931-32. Dr. Bieber 
is recognized as one of Germany’s most 
distinguished archaeologists. Her books on 
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the Greek theater and Greek costume are re- 
garded by authorities as outstanding pieces 
of research. In preparing her work on Greek 
costume, Dr. Bieber turned up a number of 
problems calling for further research, es- 
pecially questions related to the work of 
Roman copyists in reproducing Greek cos- 
tumes. But Dr. Bieber had exhausted her 
private resources in bringing out the earlier 
books, and her position as titular professor 
at the University of Giessen offered no re- 
muneration sufficient to cover the expense of 
travel to London, Paris, and Rome, and the 
taking of photographs necessary for such 
a study. These things the A.A.U.W. fellow- 
ship made possible. Dr. Bieber was able to 
collect material on the development of dress 
from the early Greek to the Hellenistic peri- 
od, and found abundant material for her 
study of the mistakes of the Roman copyists. 


OMMENTING on Dr. Bieber’s work, Dr. 
L. Curtius, first director of the German 
Archaclogical Institute in Rome, wrote: 


It seems to me almost superfluous to assure the 
committee of the extraordinary progress that has 
been achieved in her valuable studies on the history 
of Greek costume and the problems of Roman 
copies by this stay abroad and by her zeal and de- 
votion to her work in the museums at Rome and in 
the collection of photographs in our institute. Dr. 
Bieber is the best authority in this particular line 
of work. I am positive that her stay in Rome, which 
was rendered possible by the fellowship, will be of 
the utmost benefit to our science. 

And still further, Dr. Bieber herself writes 
that she has been appointed “‘regular ex- 
traordinary professor’ (planmdssiger ausser- 
ordentlicher Professor) at the University of 
Giessen, adding, “I am convinced that the 
recognition of my scientific works abroad has 
contributed to induce the faculty and the 
government to confer this position upon me.” 

Turning from Dr. Bieber to the younger 
scholars, we find four of the fellows en- 
gaged in research for their doctor's disser- 
tations, the other requirements for the Ph.D. 


having been previously fulfilled in part or en- 
tirety. One of these was Rose M. Davis, who 
spent the year in England studying original 
sources for a biography of George, Lord 
Lyttelton (1709-1773). In addition to the 
materials found in the British Museum and 
other collections, Miss Davis was allowed 
to use original papers in the possession of 
Viscount Cobham, a collateral descendant of 
Lord Lyttelton, and reported that she had 
collected a large mass of material never 
brought together before. 

Ella T. Riske, Southwest Sectional Fellow, 
spent her fellowship year in gathering ma- 
terial for a biography of the poet, Edmund 
Waller. She spent the year in England, ex- 
amining diaries, letters, and memoirs of Wal- 
ler’s contemporaries, legal papers of mem- 
bers of the poet’s family, and letters of the 
poet. Lord and Lady Burnham entertained 
Miss Riske at the poet’s seat near Beconsfield, 
gave her access to their collection of Waller's 
papers, and permission to photograph por- 
traits of interest. Miss Riske reported in 
July that she had completed an article on 
Waller's years in exile, and had in rough 
form the chapters dealing with his life after 
his return to England. She planned to stay 
a few months longer in England, to bring the 
dissertation near completion before her re- 
turn. 

Elizabeth C. Kimball, when awarded the 
Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship, had 
already received the B. Litt. at Oxford. Miss 
Kimball spent the summer of 1931 in Lon- 
don searching the public records for material 
for her doctor’s dissertation on ‘Tenure in 
Serjeanty in England.” The rest of the fel- 
lowship year was spent at Yale, completing 
the residence requirement for the Ph.D. and 
continuing work on the dissertation. 

Dorothy Trautwein, holder of the Mar- 
garet E. Maltby Fellowship, had as the sub- 
ject of her dissertation, ‘“The Submarine in 
Maritime Warfare.” Her experience abroad 
seems to have been in happy contrast to that 
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of the baffled Americans described in the 
magazine article to which we have referred, 
who never succeeded in making contacts with 
the great men whose guidance they sought. 
A complete list of the authorities in Eng- 
land, France, Geneva, and Germany who 
helped to shape Miss Trautwein’s project is 
too long to be included here, but a few ex- 
amples will indicate the sort of contacts which 
were made. Before going abroad she had in- 
terviewed two United States Navy command- 
ers, in order to get their practical views on 
her subject. In England, Miss Trautwein was 
able to consult a Cambridge professor who 
had made a special study of the problem of 
submarine warfare during the World War, a 
former member of the Admiralty, the sec- 
retary of the Royal United Service Institute, 
and a member of the International Law As- 
sociation. In Paris Miss Trautwein’s advis- 
ers included the naval attaché of the Ameri- 
can embassy, author of several books on sub- 
marine campaigns of the World War, the di- 
rector of the Historical Service of the French 
Ministry of Marine, and a professor of the 
University of Paris, an authority on sea law. 
At the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
there were similar valuable contacts. In Ger- 
many, Professor Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
suggested sources of material. While attend- 
ing the Disarmament Conference, Miss Traut- 
wein prepared a paper on the subject of 
the submarine which was read by several 
members of the American Delegation, and 


Miss Trautwein was told that a copy will 
be kept in the archives of the United States 
Navy Department. This paper will form part 
of her completed dissertation. Miss Traut- 
wein writes: 


I have been able to approach completion of my 
work for the doctoral degrees, but this in itself is 
secondary to the benefits derived from the research 
itself. Through use of the finest available materials, 
through conversation with many authorities, and 
through watching the progress of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, my work has been reorien- 
tated to such an extent that I feel that in its com- 


pleted form it will be of considerably incteased 
value. The furtherance of naval disarmament is now 
the underlying theme of my dissertation, with ques- 
tions of international law regarding the manner of 
use of the submarine of importance in their bear- 
ing upon limitation of forces of abolition of. the 
submarine. 

The fourth fellow whose work was directed 
toward a doctorate was Agnes M. Larson. 
As Northwest Central Sectional Fellow, her 
subject was particularly appropriate—a _his- 
tory of the white pine industry of the Middle 
West with special reference to Minnesota. 
The greatest variety of sources was used by 
Miss Larson—histories of the lumber indus- 
try from Maine to California, patent re- 
ports, market reports, original papers and 
letters of early lumbermen, trade journals, 
log books, newspapers of Minnesota lumber 
towns from 1837 to 1912, and Census re- 
ports. Miss Larson writes: “I have had some 
personal interviews, and I have found people 
from millionaire lumbermen to simple lum- 
berjacks so gracious and interested and so 
anxious to please—far more generous than 
I had ever hoped.” The result of the year’s 
work is the rough draft of a very compre- 
hensive book on the subject—to be dedi- 
cated to the A.A.U.W. when it is published. 


HREE of last year’s applicants sought 
fellowships in order to go on with sci- 
entific research already begun. In the October 
JOURNAL Constance E. Hartt, who held the 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, described 
her investigation of physiological differences 
in plants grown with varying amounts of 
potassium, carried on at the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ As- 
sociation in Honolulu. At the close of the 
year, Dr. Hartt was awarded a fellowship 
by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
and asked to remain another year to continue 
her research. This fellowship had earlier been 
suspended for reasons of economy—and 
it is not open to women! 
The Mary Pemberton Nourse Fellow, Cal- 











lie M. Coons, undertook a study of the metab- 
olism of pregnant women in the South, to 
determine the effects of the abundance of 
sunlight in this area on their calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism. Dr. Coons reported 
that the mineral metabolism of these southern 
women proved to be quite different from that 
in northern women previously observed. In 
August, 1932, Dr. Coons presented her find- 
ings with respect to calcium before the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. She is at present con- 
tinuing her research to discover what other 
factors besides sunshine contribute to the 
unusual calcium metabolism of southern 
pregnant women. 

While Marion E. Maclean, holder of the 
Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship, was 
in the midst of the chemical research which 
she had undertaken for the fellowship year, 
a prohibitive rise in the price of one of the 
chemicals essential to the work made it neces- 
sary to abandon the first line of attack. In 
addition to attempting to devise some other 
means of solving the original problem, Miss 
Maclean turned to another problem concerned 
with the forms of disulfaxy-phenyl-quinone 
and its derivatives. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 
lowship was awarded to Elsie Shanks, whose 
project was editing Novae Narrationes. Dis- 
covery and collation of the thirty-eight exist- 
ing manuscripts of this treatise involved a 
thorough search of all the large manuscript 
collections in England, and also a search for 
historical data. Professor T. F. T. Plucknett 
of the London School of Economics acted 
as adviser in this research. At the end of the 
year Dr. Shanks reported that the end of her 
work was in sight, and she had definite ex- 
pectations that the completed edition of 
Novae Narrationes would be published. In 
March Dr. Shanks received a $500 grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
for traveling expenses and clerical assistance. 
She is now at Johns Hopkins University, 
where she has been awarded a Johnston fel- 
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lowship, engaged in compiling a dictionary of 
Anglo-Norman legal terms—a work for 
which the experience in editing Novae Nar- 
rationes has been a valuable preliminary. 


N NO case, perhaps, are the practical re- 
I sults of a fellowship so evident as in that 
of Sophia Pincheira, of Chile, who was 
awarded the Latin American Fellowship. As 
head of the Public Health Nursing Bureau 
of the national Department of Health of 
Chile, Miss Pincheira had come to this coun- 
try for training to enable her to raise the 
standards of nursing and of nursing educa- 
tion in Chile. In the spring of 1931 she had 
completed a year’s training at the Yale School 
of Nursing, and the fellowship enabled her 
to go on with a second year’s work and re- 
ceive the Bachelor of Nursing degree. Mean- 
while, Miss Pincheira was appointed head 
of the entire nursing service in Chile, with 
responsibility for inspection and supervision 
of the nursing work as well as assisting in 
hospital reorganization. In preparation for 
this responsibility Miss Pincheira consulted 
with administrative heads of hospitals of 
various types, and planned to visit hospitals 
in Europe before returning to Chile. In order 
to demonstrate American nursing methods 
effectively, at New Haven Hospital she took 
moving pictures of different nursing proce- 
dures, laboratory work, wards, and so forth. 
Dean Annie W. Goodrich wrote to a public 
official in Chile concerning Miss Pincheira’s 
work: 


Will you permit me to express our appreciation 
of having in the School a representative from Chile, 
and particularly a student who has met so fully and 
effectively the unusual demands of a profession 
that combines so heavy a theoretical and practical 
content as nursing. 

It is our understanding that Miss Pincheira may 
have the opportunity of advising in the develop- 
ment of nursing education and public health nurs- 
ing in Chile. Will you permit me to say that we 
believe her to be unusually qualified for such a 
contribution. Her steadfastness of purpose, her most 
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intelligent interpretation, and her high standards 
of professional practice cannot fail to commend her 
in any position which is assigned to her. 


So much for the immediate results of 
the fellowship awards. There remain unre- 
corded the intangible gains of maturity and 
confidence, tolerance, broadmindedness, and 


culture which come from grappling with a 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 


Two important decisions in the progress 
of our Fellowship Crusade have been made 
this fall: both the Ohio State and the Texas 
State Units voted to march forward under 
the International banner. This brings our 
International group to nine, leaving only one 
more vacancy in that group, and the South 
Atlantic Unit has taken an option on that. 
That statement is made with the understand- 
ing that we continue the original plan of 
having ten International and fifteen National 
Fellowships comprise our complete Fund. 
This seems a just distribution, one which 
will offer generous competitive opportuni- 
ties to the women of all countries, and yet 
will reserve a fair share for our own women 
scholars. 

I hope that members in every branch are 
actively engaged in the Fellowship Prize- 
Writing Contest, and that the results will 
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difficult piece of work and seeing it through, 
from pursuing elusive clues in spite of difh- 
culty and discouragement, from stimulating 
contact with other ways and other minds. 
These are gains which cannot be measured 
here, but the world will be richer in years 
to come because the A.A.U.W. made them 
possible. 


FELLOWSHIP CRUSADE 


be many and varied, offering enthusiasm, 
originality, and inspiration ; also that the pres- 
entation of the most successful entries will 
provide an interesting feature for a branch 
meeting. Dean Elizabeth Hamilton, of Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and her committee, will do the 
final judging, and the reading of the four 
winning articles and the presentation of all 
fourteen prizes will be a feature of the Fel- 
lowship luncheon at the national Convention 
in Minneapolis, in May. 

This year, we are again emphasizing 100 
PER CENT BRANCH CONTRIBUTION. With the 
increasing interest in Fellowships and with 
the fact that our national Convention occurs 
in May, a month later than usual, I feel cer- 
tain that the 100 per cent goal will be 
achieved. 

DorotHy B. ATKINSON, Chairman 
National Fellowship Appeal Committze 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Enpow-| Funps Recetvep sy NATIONAL 
Name or FettowsuiP | DesiGNATION | MENT Treasurer, November 30, 1932 
Goa 
Items by designation Total 


oo —- ~ — — 


Greater Boston International [$30,000 | Intern'l. $ 6,056.80 | $ 6,056.80 


Connecticut-Rhode Island Alice Hamilton International | 30,000 | Intern'l. 4,659.95 4,659.95 
State Division 


North New England Unit (ex- | Mary E. Woolley International Intern'l. 3,526. 4,526. 
clusive of Greater Boston) 


New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve} International Intern’l. 975. 975. 


New York State Division (ex- | New York State National Nat'l. 7,655. 7,655. 
clusive of New York City) 


New Jersey State Division New Jersey State National Nat'l. 5,416. 5,416. 
Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International Intern'l. 6,158. 6,158. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware State Undesignated Nat'l. 165. 
Division (exclusive of Phila- Intern’l. 33. 
del phia) Undesig. 5,540. 5,728. 


Washington, D.C., Branch International Intern’l. 6,526.6 6,526. 


South Atlantic Section (ex- Undesignated Nat'l. 196. 
clusive of Washington, Intern’l. 235. 
D.C.) Undesig. 9,580. 10,011. 


Ohio State Division International Intern’l. 13,915. 13,915. 


Michigan State Division Minnie Cumnock National Nat'l. 8,802. 8,802. 
Blodgett 


Indiana State Division National Nat'l. 7,417. 7,417. 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National Nat'l. 8,199. 8,199. 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National Nat'l. 10, 169. 10,169. 
Southeast Central Section National Nat'l. 9,569. 9,569. 


*Northwest Central Section Dorothy Bridgman National Nat'l. 1'7,000. 17,000. 
Atkinson 


**South west Central Section Undesignated Nat'l. 5. 
(exclusive of Texas) Intern’l. .. 
Undesig. 11,128. 11,136. 


Texas State Division Helen Marr Kirby International Intern'l. 6,051. 6,051. 


Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Undesignated Intern’l. 45. 
Undesig. 10,258. 10, 303. 


North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National Nat'l. 16,753. 16,753. 


South Pacific Section Aurelia Henry International Intern'l. 20,157. 20,157. 
Reinhardt 


General International Unit Intern'l. 2,235.22 2,235. 


Torat Att Units $198, 426.21 


*This section has in addition awarded four fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
“*This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee, 
Previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Again and again current surveys and re- 
ports show that “‘all the conditions of mod- 
ern life point unmistakably to the increas- 
ing necessity for organized guidance, espe- 
cially for our young people.” It is conceded 
that there is no one agency capable of pro- 
viding all the requisite guidance; rather all 
agencies must unite in a cooperative effort to 
give the assistance needed. 

The A.A.U.W., with its concern in edu- 
cation, and its body of members who have 
had college and university experience, should 
logically be an agency competent to cooper- 
ate with the schools in the counseling of girls 
upon such questions as: Who should go to 
college? Which college should I choose? 
How can I finance a college education? After 
college, what ? 

That A.A.U.W. branches are acting in this 
advisory capacity is evident from reports of 
the past two years, which show that 171 
branches have undertaken some form of edu- 
cational or vocational guidance for high 
school students. It is of course impossible to 
list even the branches which have done out- 
standing work in this field, but a few of the 
major projects are sketched below. 

The Kansas City Branch, Missouri, has 
worked out an unusually effective guidance 
program for first-year high school girls. The 
branch secures from the superintendent of 
schools the names of one hundred high school 
freshmen of evident college ability. These 
gitls are invited to parties and meetings and 
hear addresses upon appropriate topics. The 
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branch works also with the individual girls. 
A small group, planning to take Board ex- 
aminations, was sent to the branch by their 
teachers. The Advisory Committee gave them 
a comprehensive English examination and 
later went over their books with them, dis- 
cussing not subject matter, but technique of 
examinations. This plan was approved by the 
dean of Smith College before being put into 
effect. In addition, at the request of their 
teachers a few girls come to the committee 
with a fair degree of regularity for hetero- 
geneous reading, interspersed with discussions 
of how to study and similar subjects. This 
group will meet once a week after the close 
of school for discussion of examination prob- 
lems and practice with College Board books 
and examinations. The success of the work 
is attributed partly to the set-up of the com- 
mittees, the College Advisory Committee, 
the Committee on Relations with the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and the High 
School Teachers’ Committee, which ensures 
close cooperation with the schools. The Ad- 
visory Committee is careful to take no step 
without the endorsement of the school 
authorities and approaches students only 
through their teachers; it gives no technical 
information, but instead assembles informa- 
tion and makes it available. Stimulated by this 
Kansas City Branch project, the Department 
of Education of the city has issued a book- 
let on college entrance requirements and 
one on Educational Counseling in High 
Schools. The latter may be secured, at 10 cents 
a copy, from the Educational Office at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 
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Many branches are engaged in assembling 
and bringing to the high school student 
information on colleges, entrance require- 
ments, loans, and scholarships. For example 
the Durham Branch, North Carolina, has 
prepared a set of mimeographed outlines, 
giving pertinent information about different 
colleges open to women. Members of the 
advisory committee visit the high schools of 
the city and county and talk with the girls 
about their choice of a college, helping to 
direct the individual to the place where her 
requirements will be satisfied. When the dean 
of girls desires it, a copy of the outlines is 
left with her. The set of outlines is offered 
for sale at $1.00 to A.A.U.W. groups who 
may be interested. 

The Shreveport, Louisiana, Branch has pre- 
pared for display in the high school a usable 
chart showing the specific units required for 
entrance to each of the colleges most com- 
monly attended by students from the vicinity. 
The chart carries also a column of general 
directions as to college entrance requirements, 
and some practical warnings regarding those 
subject requirements most likely to cause difh- 
culty unless the student plans with fore- 
thought. 

Surveys of scholarships and loan funds 
open to women students in selected lists of 
colleges or in certain sections of the country 
have been made by several branches. 

Many branches have found an effective 
means of reaching high school girls in the 
“College Day’ or “College Week’’—some- 
times with the added attraction of a style 
show of clothes suitable for wear at col- 
lege. A number of branches have gone further 
and are establishing permanent advisory com- 
mittees in order that high school girls may 
find someone available at any time of the 
year for information concerning a particular 
college or college attendance in general. The 
Birmingham Branch, Michigan, has such a 
committee, and reports that the high school 
girls and their mothers have come to look 
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to this committee for guidance. The Mari- 
nette-Menominee Branch, Wisconsin, is 
working on a card catalogue file which will 
furnish students with names of leading citi- 
zens who are prepared to grant interviews 
concerning the college from which they grad- 
uated. 

Provision of a library on college attend- 
ance is a feature of many of the branch guid- 
ance programs. The libraries usually include 
current catalogues of all the institutions in 
which the students may be expected to be 
interested, standard books of reference on col- 
leges, and such pamphlets and books as may 
be helpful in leading students to decide 
whether they should attend college, if so, 
which college, and if not, in what other way 
they should continue their education. 

Many branches are combining guidance as 
to occupations with their collegiate counsel- 
ing. Vocational information and advising 
have been for many years a concern of the 
A.A.U.W., from the early project of the 
Bureau of Occupations (in 1890), through 
the important reports of the Committee on 
Vocational Opportunities (from 1910 to 
1913), down to the present time when nu- 
merous branches are studying vocational op- 
portunities and are giving certain of this infor- 
mation to high school students. 

In North Carolina a strong vocational 
guidance program has been developed, in- 
cluding a survey of opportunities for women. 
Winston-Salem, in cooperation with the 
county superintendent and principals, deter- 
mined which occupations most interested the 
students. The county superintendent then 
furnished transportation once a month to 
bring the children to two centers in the county 
where they might hear talks by qualified 
speakers on these vocations. The Charlotte 
Branch this year has a committee working 
with a group of high school teachers and the 
principal to collect information concerning 


*See The History of the American Association 
of University Women, pp. 228-41 and 376-8. 
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schools and organizations that are prepared 
to give vocational guidance to high school 
girls. Later the branch will conduct a mass 
meeting of the girls, have a speaker point out 
to them various ficlds of interest, and ask 
the girls to sign cards telling of their own 
special interests. The cards will be collected 
and grouped and, with the aid of the Altrusa 
Club, it is planned to have an appropriate 
speaker for each group who will guide the 
students to a better understanding of their 
own problems and the problems they will 
have to face. 

The Richmond Branch, Virginia, is work- 
ing with the State Department of Education 
and others to furnish vocational guidance 
for girls in high schools. 

In the North Atlantic Section the voca- 
tional guidance program of the Rochester 
Branch, New York, is outstanding. The basic 
feature of the work was a questionnaire sur- 
vey designed to secure from each member a 
statement of her occupation, the necessary 
preparation for it, and the times when she 
would be willing to interview persons in- 
terested. In all, 81 women replied, repre- 
senting 31 occupations. Interviews are ar- 
ranged through the vocational counselors in 
the high schools, and interviews have also 
been given to students in college and college 
graduates. 

Wisconsin, and Omaha, 
Nebraska, have held very successful confer- 


Oconomowoc, 


ences for high school girls, with general talks 
followed by talks or round table discussions 
on individual vocations and also talks on 
the different kinds of colleges. The advan- 
tages of a college education were stressed, and 
also the opportunities of business or spe- 
cial education for those not suited for uni- 
versity work. The Omaha program was worked 
out jointly by the branch and the Omaha 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
Forth Worth, Texas, has a general ad- 
visory program on occupations open to wom- 


en; Amarillo, Texas, has a very complete 
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guidance service in cooperation with the 
schools, having provided experts in some six- 
teen vocations to confer with high school 
students this year. 

At the last meeting of the California State 
Division it was recommended to the new 
Board of Directors that practical attention 
be given by the Division and the branches 
to problems of vocational adjustment and 
that an arrangement be made for cooperation 
between the State Division and the Informa- 
tion and Research Service of the Bureau of 
Vocational Service in Pasadena, in order that 
this depository of information be made avail- 
able to the branches. In California, the Palo 
Alto Branch is collecting materials on voca- 
tional opportunities and organizing a speak- 
er's bureau in order to be of real assistance 
to the high schools and junior colleges in 
the guidance of younger students. Porterville, 
Santa Monica, and Pomona Valley are other 
branches in the state active in this work. 

These paragraphs only suggest the work 
which is being done throughout the Associa- 
tion in this field. Further details of the more 
significant branch programs are set forth in a 
bulletin prepared by the national office, Ac- 
tivities of Certain Branches of the A.A.U.W. 
in Advising High School Students. This is 
available without charge. 


COLLEGE BRANCHES 


Approximately two-thirds of all A.A.U.W. 
branches took part in community educational 
activities last year. The wide difference in 
the enterprises in the various branches bears 
witness to the fact that these educational ac- 
tivities are sincere outgrowths of efforts to 
meet real community needs. Take for example 
the development of “Amherst County Day,” 
which is due to the continued interest and 
efforts of the Sweet Briar Branch during 
the past several years. The College of Sweet 
Briar is a community in itself, housed in 
beautiful buildings situated on a rolling cam- 
pus of almost three thousand acres of wooded 
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meadowlands. It is not an isolated commu- 
nity, however, because of the connection with 
the surrounding county which the college 
A.A.U.W. branch has made. Last May wit- 
nessed the eleventh Amherst County Day, 
when fifteen hundred persons came as guests 
of the faculty and students. The educational 
chairman sketches the scene: 


At about eighty-thirty in the morning the varied 
groups of country people from the scattered Blue 
Ridge region begin to arrive in automobiles and 
wagons, bringing their lunches with them. 

They are prepared for a day of merrymaking 
and contests of all kinds. Here are farmers and 
their wives, young men and boys, children of all 
ages, babes in arms, school teachers with groups of 
children, the county health nurse, superintendent of 
schools, business men from the village of Amherst, 
the Red Cross worker, and the director of agricul- 
tural work in the county. 

The Better Baby contest, under the direction of 
a baby specialist, is one of the most important 
events of the day. This contest serves the purpose 
of an excellent free examination for many babies 
who otherwise would have no such service. One of 
the far-reaching results has been the discovery of 
serious defects which can readily be cured if found 
in time. As an auxiliary to the contest, a small sur- 
plus from funds donated to Amherst County Day 
has gone towards a mothers’ traveling library which 
will follow up these examinations by bringing in- 
formation into the homes at intervals. 


Announcement of numerous educational 
contests to take place on Amherst County 
Day is made several months in advance and 
prizes are offered for papers and essays on 
such subjects as ‘A Plan for an Inexpensive 
Flower Garden in Amherst County,” and 
“Amherst County’s Contribution to the 
World.” 

Other events are planned for children of 
school age and for the men who are interested 
in farming. 


THE LACROSSE CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
Previous issues of the JOURNAL have men- 
tioned the successful plays given by the La- 
Crosse Branch. The programs have been so 
well received and have stimulated so much 
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interest in dramatics that a Little Theater is 


now being organized as an outgrowth of the 
movement. 


One phase of the work has been a Chil- 
dren’s Theater sponsored as a summer ex- 
periment. This Children’s Theater followed 
the development of the children’s plays in 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, the beginning of 
which was stimulated by the state drama 
chairman. The drama chairman reports: 


About two hundred LaCrosse children have 
taken part in these plays. We stage them very sim- 
ply in the beautiful Cargill Gardens (a formal pri- 
vate garden which has been given to the commu- 
nity). Old stone walks, pillars, and fountains over- 
grown with vines and summer flowers form a splen- 
did background. For the stage we use a small plot 
of grass in front of the fountain adjoining the iris 
and hollyhock beds. We had no curtain, no pro- 
scenium arch, no footlights, no stage light of any 
kind. Nothing between the players and the audience. 
After a children’s orchestra almost hidden among 
the canterbury bells and larkspur furnished the 
opening concert, the players came tripping from 
the audience, the back of the garden, and the old 
house very much as the fairies they were represent- 
ing might come. When one play was finished those 
taking part sat down on the grass with the children 
in the audience and watched the next play. And 
so that barrier between player and audience was 
broken as the informal community project unfolded. 

We held these plays just at twilight, which 
seems the most satisfactory time for elves and 
fairies. Chairs were placed in the center of the gar- 
den for adults and the children in the audience sat 
on a tarpaulin in front, almost on the stage. From 
time to time little voices from the audience could 
be heard admonishing, answering or cheering their 
friends on the stage. 


CANCER PREVENTION 


A number of the branches were fortunate 
last year in hearing Dr. Joseph Colt Blood- 
good, who is an authority upon cancer pre- 
vention. Thirteen branches have expressed 
their interest in preventive medicine and have 
secured pamphlets from the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer. This material 
lends itself well to study group work or con- 
sideration at a branch meeting. 
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A COMMUNITY CULTIVATES WORLD- 
MINDEDNESS 


The Ripon Community Project in Interna- 
tional Relations is the somewhat formidable 
designation of a joint effort whose echoes 
have been heard as far east as New York and 
as far west as California. The Ripon, Wis- 
consin, Branch took an active part in the 
affair. The international relations chairman for 
the branch was general chairman for the 
Community Project, and the university wom- 
en contributed generously of time, money, 
and intellectual energy. Under their auspices 
the national competitive League of Nations 
examination was given in the high school, and 
they joined with other organizations in pre- 
senting a series of lectures on international 
affairs. The high point of the year’s work 
in the community was Armistice Week, when 
a series of world trade exhibits, sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce, were on dis- 
play. Most of the local merchants cooperated 


in the exhibits, which were used by the grade 
teachers as the basis for geography assign- 
ments. The students of Ripon College par- 
ticipated in the project, and supplied speakers 
for other groups. 

The closing paragraph of the Year's Report 
of the Project should be repeated here: 


Such an experiment deserves to grow from year 
to year, changing as the years pass, drawing the 
community closer together in a common interest, 


and cultivating a world viewpoint, so vital in this 
day of a shrinking world. 


COOPERATION WITH LIBRARIES 


The Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation for October carries an article upon 
the ‘Peter Pan Players of Wichita,” devel- 
oped through the cooperation of the Wichita, 
Kansas, Branch, the children’s librarian, and 
the children of the city. Six plays were given 
at intervals of six weeks and all were emi- 
nently successful. 

Although the Wichita Branch did not an- 
ticipate financial gain (their primary interest 
was in the benefit to the children from train- 
ing in dramatics and stage craft), there will 
be some earnings to add to the funds of the 
branch. In addition, five per cent of the pro- 
ceeds are used for the purchase of children’s 
books for the library. Here is another illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished through 
community cooperation. 

A different phase of library work is found 
in a project of the Joplin, Missouri, Branch. 
A survey of the public library was made by 
the branch in order to understand the stand- 
ards of efficiency and service of a model pub- 
lic library, and to be able to apply that 
knowledge to local conditions. The excellent 
outline for such a study has been sent in to 
Headquarters and is available to other 
branches whose own libraries desire such co- 
peration. 
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Certain questions concerning A.A.U.W. 
administration and policy come to National 
Headquarters so repeatedly that it seems 
worth while to devote a page in the JOURNAL 
to answering them. Some of the questions 
most frequently asked are answered below. 


What is the general policy with respect 
to the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund? 

The following was adopted by the Boston 
Convention, April 11, 1931: 


1. The principal of the various units of this 
fund shall be held forever intact, and kept invested 
in sound securities in accordance with the policies 
of the Association. 

2. The interest shall be utilized exclusively for 
fellowship stipends, including expenses wholly 
incidental thereto, as long as there is a reasonable 
and proper field for such fellowships. (During the 
continuance of the campaign it has been provided 
that the interest on the first $10,000 of each unit 
may be devoted to campaign expenses.) So far as 
present conditions indicate, the need for such fel- 
lowships is urgent and will continue indefinitely 
in the future, and it is the present belief of the 
Association that these funds will always be re- 
quired, and hence always be devoted exclusively to 
this purpose. 

3. Recognizing, however, that new factors, at 
present undiscernible, might develop which would 
radically modify the need for fellowships, and be- 
lieving that it is unwise to make a specific commit- 
ment in perpetuity, without any possibility of modi- 
fication, the Association may in the future, should 
the conditions then existing demand it, make a 
change in the purposes to which the interest on 
this fund would be devoted. Such a change would 
take place only under the following conditions: 
(a) If the need for fellowships should be so great- 

ly modified that it became apparent to the 
membership of the Association without any 
reasonable or substantial dissent that it was 
unwise and impracticable to continue such fel- 
lowships. 
(b) If any change should be made, the interest 
would be devoted to such educational needs 
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and purposes as were most nearly allied to the 
aims of the present fellowship work. 

(c) In any such change the integrity of the vari- 
ous units of the fund would be maintained, and 
the interest on units now designated for in- 
ternational fellowships would be devoted to 
some international educational work. 


How is the campaign for the Million Dol- 
lar Fellowship Fund financed and when will 
stipends be given from it? 

The following procedure was approved by 
the Board of Directors July, 1929: 


1. That the interest on the funds of each unit 
up to $10,000 be used to cover the expense of the 
fellowship campaign. 

2. That the interest on all the various funds of 
the national fellowship units over and above the 
first $10,000 be pooled and stipends given to our 
National Fellowship Awards Committee for addi- 
tional fellowships. 

3. That the interest on all the several funds of 
the international fellowship units over and above 
the first $10,000 be pooled and international fel- 
lowships awarded. 

4. That automatically, as any unit completes its 
endowment goal, the interest on its entire fund will 
be used ad infinitum as the unit has designated. 


How is the national membership fee of 
$2.00 expended? 

The following tabulation approximates in 
summary form the purposes to which the 
$2.00 membership fees were devoted for the 
year 1931-32: 

Sin ica ta ph ini ve niacin cn ikke anna $0.25 
Board of Directors and General Officers .... .09 
Standing Committees 
International Federation of University Women .22 


DI. a Nc oA aek Ga ub ow ake a wae wei .24 

Educational and International Work and 
RE ID oo oc Sse ycyiiadw See-ae oe 1.10 

Headquarters Building .................. 06 
chs. shartcts cn Aes ea ons eae $2.00 

















































































































































































































THE BULLETIN BOARD 


ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Minneapolis Convention.—The Na- 
tional Convention of the Association which 
mects at Minneapolis May 17-20 promises 
to be different in many ways from previous 
conventions. First of all, it will bring to- 
gether many members who have never be- 
fore attended a national meeting. The Minne- 
apolis Branch urged that the date be set later 
than usual, so that, with the roads clear, mem- 
bers who might not otherwise be able to come 
would find it possible to drive. There has 
been a hearty response to this arrangement 
and already delegates are planning to drive 
from as far as the Pacific Coast. 

The Convention program carries a number 
of innovations. An extra day has been added, 
to give ample time for branch and state chair- 
men to meet and discuss their common prob- 
lems. The first day (May 17) also provides 
for an afternoon session on legislation; and 
in the evening the president’s address and 
some of the most important reports will be 
given. This makes it possible to relate the 
later sessions more directly to the Associa- 
tion program as outlined in the reports, and 
allows time for questions and discussion dur- 
ing the rest of the Convention. 

The program of the following days reflects 
the development of the Association, and the 
varied offerings fit not only the membership 
interests but also present economic conditions. 
On Education Day (May 18) there will be a 
double morning program. Of general inter- 
est will be the program of talks on some of 


the newer concerns of the Association, such 
as Art and the Community, Women in the 
Changing Economic World, and the Chal- 
lenge to College Women as Home-makers un- 
der Modern Conditions. For those who are in- 
terested in the professional aspects of educa- 
tion there will be a choice of four discussion 
groups concerned with some of the newer 
educational experiments,—creative art in 
schools, recent experiments in family consul- 
tation clinics, new relationships between sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, and training for 
citizenship. The afternoon meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion of Alumnz and the 
College in Contemporary Life, and some se- 
lected alumnz outstanding in various fields 
have been asked to offer constructive sug- 
gestions. The conference will then divide 
into small groups for discussion. The sub- 
ject of the evening addresses will be Social- 
Economic Planning in Communities—and 
particularly what the university woman can do 
about it. 

International Relations Day (May 19) of- 
fers another departure from convention tra- 
dition. In the morning a model world eco- 
nomic conference will be staged—a project 
both timely and fitting, since the Northwest 
Central Section is making a special study of 
tariffs. At the afternoon session, the topics 
for discussion will be the use of cultural and 
educational forces to mold public opinion. 
And everyone will welcome the announce- 
ment that President Woolley will speak at 
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the International Dinner, on ‘The World 
Disarmament Conference.” 

The reception tendered the delegates on 
the opening day by the hostess branch will be 
held at the Minneapolis Art Institute, and 
the famous St. Olaf’s Choir will sing. On 
Saturday (May 20) after the conclusion of 
the business sessions, Mrs. Lotus D. Coffman, 
wife of the president of the University of 
Minnesota, will be at home to the delegates. 

Any member who is debating the question, 
“to go or not to go” to the Convention 


should remember that, in addition to the in- 


ducement of the program, there is the at- 
traction of spring in ‘‘the land of sky-blue 
water.” We are told that thirteen of Minne- 
sota’s ten thousand lakes are found within 
the city limits of Minneapolis, and the hos- 
tess branch is arranging ample opportunity 
for sight-seeing. The Minneapolis Branch has 
arranged to have some of the meetings held 
outside the headquarters hotel, at clubhouses, 
giving the delegates added opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with their beautiful city. 

Railroad rates—to be announced later—are 
expected to be unusually good, and will be 
available to anyone attending the Convention 
and to their families (including husbands) 
on presentation of identification certification 
secured from National Headquarters. The 
Nicollet Hotel—Convention headquarters— 
offers the following rates: 

Single room with bath 

Double room (double bed) with 


Double room (twin beds) with 


Branch presidents will be furnished with rates 
at other hotels. 


Withdrawal from the National Council 
of Women.—At the November meeting of 
the Board of Directors action was taken to 
withdraw from membership in the National 
Council of Women. The re-entry of the 
A.A.U.W. into membership in the Council 
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in June, 1931, was conditional, and was ap- 
proved entirely in view of the development 
of the plan proposed by the Council at the 
time for the Century of Progress Exhibit in 
Chicago in 1933. This original plan included: 

1. A book to be published on the occasion 
of the World's Fair in 1933 on the accom- 
plishments of women of America during the 
past one hundred years. 

2. An International Congress of Women at 
Chicago, similar to the one held in 1893, 
in which outstanding women of each coun- 
try will participate. 

3. A composite ‘Century of Progress’’ ex- 
hibit of organized women’s work. Also 
twenty-nine individual exhibits, one for each 
of the Council’s member organizations, il- 
lustrating their chief achievements. 

The alteration made by the Council in Sep- 
tember, 1932 was in the exhibits. Instead 
of the individual exhibits, one each for each 
member in the Council, there will now be 
but one composite exhibit for the whole 
Council. The A.A.U.W. had directed the re- 
search for Parts 1 and 3 of the plan with 
the understanding that their individual ex- 
hibit would be financed by the Council in 
exchange for this service. This part of the 
agreement was cancelled by the alteration of 
the exhibit project, and plans which had 
been made for an A.A.U.W. exhibit to por- 
tray adequately the Association’s achievements 
in the past half century were necessarily aban- 
doned. In view of this situation, it was de- 
cided to withdraw from further participation, 
and the Board voted resignation from the 
Council. 


Protest against Foreign Student Rul- 
ing.—The recent ruling of the Secretary of 
Labor on foreign students, referred to in 
“News of the Colleges,” aroused protests by 
educators and students throughout the United 
States. The Board of Directors of this As- 
sociation, feeling that rulings of this sort 
tended to destroy whatever good might be 
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done by the encouragement of international 
educational relations, voted that a protest 
should be sent to the President of the United 
States over the signatures of the President 
and International Relations Chairman of the 
A.A.U.W. 


Committee Changes.—At the Novem- 
ber meeting, the Board of Directors accepted 
with regret the resignation of Elizabeth El- 
liott Wellington, who has served as chairman 
of the Committee on Publication for ten 
years. Helen W. Atwater, a member of the 
committee since 1925, was appointed chair- 
man, and Ruth West, Spokane, Washington, 
was named to fill the vacant place on the 
committee. JOURNAL readers will be glad to 
know that Miss Wellington will continue to 
edit her useful department, ‘News of the 
Colleges.” 

Mrs. Edwin G. Nourse was appointed to 
the Committee on Legislation to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Law- 
rence Martin. 


Economics Outline.—The new content 
outline for study groups, round tables, and 
conference series, The World Economic De- 
pression: A Study of Possible Ways Out, is 
complete for distribution (price 50 cents). 
This outline covers the cases of reactionary 
capitalism, liberal capitalism, balanced capi- 
talism, cooperation, Russia, communism, fas- 
cism, socialism, with a chapter on present 
trends as solutions to the problem. 


A Course for Leaders of Parent Study 
Groups.—A new outline for study groups, 
entitled “A Course for the Preparation of 
Lay Leaders of Parent Study Groups,” has 
been prepared by Elizabeth Moore Manwell 
and Rosamond Praeger. This course is de- 
signed to serve as a guide for study discus- 
sion under a trained leader for groups of 
individuals who are actual or potential lead- 
ers of parent study groups. The methods, 
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problems, and standards of group leader- 
ship which are outlined will be immensely 
helpful to the prospective leader who is un- 
trained in this work. 


Recognition of Dr. Brunauer’s Contri- 
bution.— The Oberlaender Trust of the Carl 
Schurz Foundation has awarded a fellow- 
ship to Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, secre- 
tary of the Committee on International Re- 
lations, for a year’s study in Germany. Dr. 
Brunauer will make an investigation of the in- 
fluence of internal party politics on the for- 
eign policy of Germany and will also study 
the civic activities of German women. Part 
of the results of her work abroad will be in- 
corporated in the publications of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office. Dr. Brunauer has been 
granted a leave of absence from the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women for a 
year, commencing February 1, 1933. During 
her absence, Mrs. Anne Hartwell Johnstone 
will be acting secretary of the Committee on 
International Relations. Mrs. Johnstone, a 
graduate of Stanford University in political 
science, has done part-time work in the Inter- 
national Relations Office as research assistant, 
devoting herself principally to the News- 
paper Survey described elsewhere in these 
pages. Mrs. Johnstone has also been on the 
staff of the National League of Women Voters 
as congressional representative on the World 
Court. 

The Oberlaender Trust, which awarded the 
fellowship, was founded in 1931 by Mr. Gus- 
tav Oberlaender of Reading, Pennsylvania, to 
enable American men and women who are 
actively engaged in work that affects the pub- 
lic welfare to become better acquainted with 
similar activities in German-speaking coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Brunauer received further recognition 
through election to the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in October. 
The Institute, which was founded in 1925, 
organizes biennial conferences for the con- 
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sideration of problems affecting countries in 
the Pacific Basin, studying them in the spirit 
of scientific inquiry rather than as the sub- 
ject of diplomatic negotiation. National 
Councils have been organized in the coun- 
tries of the Pacific area and other countries 
having special interests in the Orient. The 
election of Dr. Brunauer to the American 
Council is gratifying to the American As- 
sociation of University Women as a recogni- 
tion of Dr. Brunauer’s personal attainments 
and of the contribution of the Association’s 
international relations program, which she 
has directed for the past five years. 


International Relations Notes.—A_ spe- 
cial report on community activities of the 
branches to promote international understand- 
ing is being prepared for the April JOURNAL. 
Two hundred and twenty branches have 
found some forty different ways in which to 
extend international interest outside of their 
own membership, and a detailed account of 
these projects may offer suggestions to other 
branches who are seeking methods of stimu- 
lating thought and action on world affairs in 
their communities. 


New Branches.—The following new 
branches have been organized, bringing the 
total number of branches to 596. 


IpAHO—Gooding 
MICHIGAN—W yandotte 

New YorK—Saratoga Springs 
On1o—Lima 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Sumter 
ViRGINIA—Bedford County 


New Unit Chairman, North Pacific Sec- 
tion.—Mrs. Pelagius Williams has been suc- 
ceeded as unit chairman, North Pacific Sec- 
tion, by Mrs. G. A. Johnson, 729 Sherwood 
Drive, Portland, Oregon. 


State Presidents.—New presidents were 
elected by a number of state divisions at their 
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fall meetings. The following is a list of the 
state presidents, revised to date: 


ALABAMA—Mrs. J. A. Bullock, 46 S. Goldthwaite 
St., Montgomery 

ARKANSAS—Mrs. H. G. Hotz, 210 Ozark Ave., 
Fayetteville 

CALIFORNIA—Miss_ Alice 
Broadway, Chico 

CoLorRADO—Miss Lydia Lawrence Brown, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder 

CONNECTICUT—Miss Marion Whitney, 186 Ed- 
wards St., New Haven 

FLORIDA—Miss Jennie Tilt, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee 

GeorciA—Dean Mildred R. Mell, Shorter College, 
Rome 

IDAHO—Mrs. Ralph Farmer, 411 E. B St., Moscow 

ILLINOIS—Mrs. Casper Platt, 1415 Franklin St., 
Danville 

INDIANA—Mrs. Erwin F. Miller, Forest Hills, An- 
derson 

Iowa—Miss Alison Aitchison, 508 24th St., Ce- 
dar Falls 

Kansas—Mrs. Roy Dillon, 2617 Hickam Dr., 
Kansas City 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. Raymond A. Kent, 1904 Lauder- 
dale Rd., Louisville 

LouIsIANA—Mrs. Maey Lee Denham, 802 Florida 
St., Baton Rouge 

MASSACHUSETTS—Mrs. C. F. Marble, 16 Marble 
St., Worcester 

MICHIGAN, LOWER PENINSULA—Mrs. W. D. Hen- 
derson, 1709 S. State St., Ann Arbor 

MICHIGAN, UPPER PENINSULA—NMrs. 
Royce, Box 787, Crystal Falls 

MINNESOTA—Mrs. Henry Helmholtz, 
Ave. S.W., Rochester 

MississipPI—Mrs. Theodore Kemmerer, Oakwood 
Subdivision, Jackson 

Missouri—Mrs. David Hoover, 534 N. Byers St., 
Joplin 

MoONTANA—Miss Mary Meek, 3105 N. 4th St., 
Billings 

NEBRASKA—Miss Ethel Hill, The Waldemar, Apt. 
3, Kearney 

New HAmMPsHiRE—Mrs. Lincoln A. Lounsbury, 
8 School St., Peterboro 

New Jersey—Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, 71 S. 
Mountain Ave., Montclair 

New YorK—Dean Jane Louise Jones, St. Law- 
rence University, Canton 

NortTH CAROLINA—Miss Alice W. Meserve, Peace 
Junior College, Raleigh 


Anderson, 1129 S. 


Stephen 


604 9th 
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NortH Dakota—Mrzrs. B. C. Tighe, 1021 8th St., 
South Fargo 

Ou10—Miss Edith Cockins, 1580 Guilford Rd., 
Columbus 

YKLAHOMA—Mrss. A. N. Phillips, 1129 N. Market 
St., Shawnee 

OrEGON—Mrs. G. A. Johnson, 729 Sherwood Dr., 
Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE—Mrs. Frederick Stockk- 
well, 1021 Clinton St., Philadelphia 

SouTH CAROLINA—Dr. Valleria Grannis, Coker 
College, Hartsville 

SouTH Dakota—Mrs. Dean H. Lightner, 725 
4th St., Brookings 

TENNESSEE—Dean Ada Bell Stapleton, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 

TeExAS—Miss Gladys Morgan, 217 Lexington Ave., 
San Antonio 

VERMONT—Mrs, Frederick Tupper, 179 N. Pros- 
pect Ave., Burlington 

Vircinta—Dr. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College, 
Hollins 
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WASHINGTON—Mrs. William M. Jolliffe, 3744 N. 
31st St., Tacoma 

WEST VirRGINIA—Dean Martha Fulton, University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown 

WISCONSIN—Miss Mary Andersen, 2114 Bascom 
St., Madison 


Association Calendar 


Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Washington, 
Dx. 

North Carolina State Meeting 
Raleigh 

New Jersey State Meeting 

Meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


January 17-20 


April 21-22 


April 29 

May 16 

May 17-20 National Convention, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Illinois State Meeting, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


June 2-3 


GENERAL 


Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War.— In issuing the call to the eighth Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War, the 
Committee announces: 


Eight years ago we stumbled through a well- 
nigh overwhelming mass of confusing and contra- 
dictory theories and opinions concerning peace and 
war. Finding facts, separating truths from false- 
hoods, searching for a program with the aid of the 
most proficient experts in our nation, were grim 
and difficult tasks then. Now we know the exact 
goal we wish to attain and possess a fairly clear 
knowledge of the way that leads to it. 

Our aim is: 

1. To build effective peace machinery. 


2. To reduce war machinery. 
3 


3. To obtain guaranteed security against war 
for every nation. 


The program has been planned to meet the 
needs of the times. In the words of Carrie 
Chapman Catt, chairman of the Conference, 
the program “‘will try to teach those who 
come why there is a depression, the way out 
of it, how to prevent the ‘next war,’ how to 
lead the way toward peace.” The Conference 


will be held at Washington, D.C., January 
17-20. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is one of the cleven wom- 
en’s organizations participating. 


Summer Courses and Tours Abroad.— 
Following its usual custom, the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has arranged a number of education 
study tours for the coming summer. There 
will be three general educational study tours, 
to Germany, France, and England respec- 
tively; two special tours to Germany—one 
for people interested primarily in science and 
science education and the other for those in 
the field of physical education; and finally, 
a residence study group in Berlin. University 
credit may be secured. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Dr. Thomas Alexander, Inter- 
national Institute, Teachers College, Co!um- 
bia University, New York City. 

Through the International Student Hos- 
pitality Association, Geneva, a European Mu- 
seum Study Course in Historic Textiles is 
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offered by the University of Washington un- 
der the direction of Grace G. Denny, associ- 
ate professor of home economics. 


Foreign Affairs Forum.—The Foreign 
Affairs Forum of New York City promotes 
accurate, factual information on international 
subjects among the millions in the metropo- 
lis who are not reached by such organiza- 
tions as the Foreign Policy Association and 
the Council on Foreign Relations. Speakers 
are provided for meetings, addresses are 
broadcast weekly over two local radio sta- 
tions, and small discussion groups meeting 
weekly have been organized by the Forum. 

A brief account of the work of the Forum, 
its methods and objectives, has been mailed 
by the International Relations Office to branch 
international relations chairmen, together 
with suggestions for organizing similar ac- 
tivities in their own communities. 


Dr. Monroe President of Near East Col- 
leges.— Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the In- 
ternational Institute, Columbia University, 
has been elected president of Robert College 
and Istanbul Woman’s College. President 
Monroe will serve as the chief executive of 
both institutions, maintaining relations with 
the Turkish authorities and directing the edu- 
cational policies. Dr. Marion Talbot, who 
spent last year as acting president of Istan- 
bul Woman's College, recommended that co- 
operation be arranged between the two col- 
leges as to staff, facilities, and administra- 
tion, in the interests of economy and greater 
efficiency. Dr. Monroe continues as director of 
the International Institute. 


Disarmament Postcards.—The Disarma- 
ment Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations is very much in need of funds 
in order to carry on their splendid work in 
Geneva. As a means of raising money they 
have had postcards printed, to sell at five 
cents cach. On the message side, the card 
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carries a communication addressed to the 
women of the world by Arthur Henderson, 
president of the Disarmament Conference. It 
also carries a photograph of a corner of the 
petitions exhibit in the Disarmament Build- 
ing in Geneva. 

The organizations participating in the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War have been asked to sell the postcards 
in the United States. The supply for the 
American Association of University Women 
has been taken over by the chairman of the 
national Committee on International Rela- 
tions and by the sectional directors. Applica- 
tion for the postcards should be made to 
these officers. 


Exchange Post for Medical Woman.— 
The Executive Office of the I.F.U.W. has 
forwarded the notice of an offer of an ex- 
change residential post at Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, to a medical officer of a hospital in any 
other English-speaking country. The Queen 
Victoria Hospital for Women and Children, 
which is staffed and controlled entirely by 
women, makes the offer. The position offered 
is that of resident medical officer, working in 
all departments in turn, and it is to be ex- 
changed, for a period of a year, with an 
equivalent position, held by a woman whose 
degree would be registrable in the State of 
Victoria, and who is a graduate of an Eng- 
lish-speaking country. Applications, with de- 
tails of exchange post offered, should be sent 
to the Secretary, International Federation of 
University Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S.W.3, England. 


The Journal Indexed.—A complete in- 
dex to the contents of the JOURNAL for the 
past three and a half years appears in the first 
cumulated volume of The Education Index, 
available at public and college libraries. 
Through this index any article which has ap- 
peared in the JOURNAL in that period may 
be located. 
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THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


In other pages of the JoURNAL William 
Dow Boutwell of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation sketches vividly the plight of educa- 
tion today. 

The Board of Directors of this Association 
at its meeting in Washington November 17- 
19 expressed its concern over the increasing 
gravity of education's situation by voting as 
follows: 


In moving the acceptance of the sectional re- 
ports, showing progress in the Association but also 
making it evident that disintegration is threatened 
in education organization both tax-supported and 
endowed in this period of fiscal depression, this 
Board adjourns with the determination to use in 
their sections their influence and the influence of 
the Association for constructive work in stabilizing 
and extending educational service. 


The Educational Policies Committee, meet- 
ing in New York November 14, ‘in view of 
this emergency situation in education, when 
schools are in danger of losing the gains 
which have been brought about with such 
effort during the past twenty years,’ voted: 


That the branches be encouraged to concentrate 
their efforts on keeping up educational standards 
in their respective communities; on supporting the 
superintendents of schools and presidents of state 
and city institutions of higher education in their 
efforts to hold important educational projects; in 
taking active part in supporting educational pro- 
grams presented to state legislatures; in defending 
the prerogatives of qualified educational leadership 
to distribute the necessary reductions with due 
consideration for relative educational values. 


The situation is essentially a local one, and 
can be dealt with only by the weight of local 
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public opinion, backed by full knowledge of 
the facts. Never in the half century of the 
Association’s existence have the branches been 
confronted by such a definite opportunity 
to fulfill the purpose of the organization— 
“to unite the alumnez of different institutions 
for practical educational work.” 


A CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES 


New York University admirably celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary by inviting rep- 
resentatives of higher institutions of learning 
in this country and neighboring lands to meet 
in a Conference of Universities, November 
15-17. The timely subject, “The Obligation 
of Universities to the Social Order,” brought 
eager listeners to lectures and discussions, 
so that the places of meeting were filled with 
attentive and participating audiences. How- 
ever, space permits mention here of only the 
high points in the ten sessions. 

One listened with some relief to the op- 
timistic faith expressed by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann of the Herald Tribune that the univer- 
sities must not arrogate to themselves too 
much responsibility for the social order. 
Among the institutions of civilization the uni- 
versity has taken a high place, but the prog- 
ress of a country has nourishment from many 
roots of life, and growth will proceed whether 
or not universities quicken it as completely 
as their strategic position permits. Mr. Lipp- 
mann relies on the intelligence and aspira- 
tion of the American tradition to affect for 
good the changing social order. 

President Angell was chairman of the ses- 
sion devoted to “The University Today: Its 
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Aims and Province.” Here there appeared 
a distinct cleavage of viewpoint between the 
American speakers and Sir James Irvine, vice- 
chancellor of the University of St. Andrews. 
Our countrymen reiterated their belief that 
the American university exists ‘in response 
to public demand and is maintained for the 
public.” Sir James Irvine, after giving a his- 
tory of British universities and granting their 
widening functions in a scientific era, af- 
firmed that their chief function was the an- 
cient one of pursuing knowledge and acquir- 
ing wisdom; that their philosophy discrimi- 
nated between the educated mind and the 
technically trained mind; and that the uni- 
versity extends the bounds of knowledge but 
“does not colonize the territory explored.” 

In the second general session on ‘“The Uni- 
versity and Economic Changes,” Sir James 
Salter closed a distinguished program with the 
warning that we are acting on conditions 
without ascertaining their causes: 


Government is a specialized activity of man, and 
not his end. . . . Capitalism is less the root of diffi- 
culties than competition. . . . New policies in the 
social order must be the outcome, not of oppor- 
tunism, but of searching out causes and moving 
intelligently toward desired ends. 

“The University and Governmental 
Changes” occupied the third general session, 
with an agreement that the teaching of gov- 
ernment must use actual institutions as labora- 
tories for thinking and working. 

“The University and Spiritual Values” 
was presented at the fourth general session 
from the point of view of a modern scientist, 
a philosopher, and a poet. Dr. John Camp- 
bell Merriam sees all the sciences moving to- 
ward a synthesis recognizing the universality 
of truth, and the existence of personality back 
of mechanism. Dr. William Ernest Hocking 
marshalled all the forces of philosophy to 
strengthen the place of value and of virtue in 
the universe. Mr. Alfred Noyes gave a deeply 
moving plea for the recognition of the spirit 
in all manifestations of life, believing that 
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art is stillborn unless the spirit gives it life. 

It is not possible to name the list of dis- 
tinguished contributors to this Conference. 
But to acknowledge the high level of ad- 
dresses and the strengthening of the minds of 
those who listened is to describe it inade- 
quately. 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 
Delegate to the Conference for 
Mills College and the American 
Association of University Women 


GUIDANCE AND ADMISSION 
PROBLEMS 


A joint conference on guidance and admis- 
sion problems held in New York November 
3 brought out two interesting and significant 
trends in education today,—a growing em- 
phasis on development of the individual, and 
to this end improved relations between col- 
leges and secondary schools. Cooperating in 
the conference were the Committees on Per- 
sonnel Methods and on College Testing of 
the American Council on Education, the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association, 
and the Educational Records Bureau. 

In the discussion of methods of transfer 
from secondary school to college, a new 
plan which had grown out of studies being 
made in Pennsylvania by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching was 
put forward. The new plan proceeds on the 
premise that a rational education can only 
be based upon a thorough understanding of 
what the child is and what he requires. As 
a means to this end, a chart and record of 
the pupil's school activities is proposed to 
show the sorts of ideas with which the pupil 
is most successful, the kind of thinking that 
commands his initiative, and the skills in 
which he is poor as well as those in which he 
stands out. All of this is emphasized not 
merely from the viewpoint of admissions but 
to determine what sort of college and what 
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phase of its work is most promising for the 
development of that individual. 

A report was given by Dean C. S. Boucher 
on progress at the University of Chicago in 
experimenting with a rather extensive appli- 
cation form, designed to secure a complete 
picture of the development of the student 
along all lines that affect his successful per- 
formance. Ten years’ work with this blank has 
shown that selective admissions and effective 
educational guidance are not separate prob- 
lems but major phases of the same problem; 
that there is a significant relationship between 
high school and college marks, and between 
the American Council on Education Physio- 
logical Examination and college marks; and 
that reading habits, the students’ influence 
over his fellow students, his interests, pur- 
posefulness, and capacity for study must be 
taken into account in predicting college suc- 
cess. 

In presenting the second feature of an 
adequate admissions procedure, Dr. David 
Allen Robertson stressed the importance of 
the development, growth, and use of the 
cumulative record analysis. 

Dr. Eugene Smith reported that of the col- 
leges studied by the Committee on College 
Relations of the Educational Records Bureau, 
102 were interested in cumulative comparable 
test records as a criterion for judging candi- 
dates, whereas 114 were more interested in 
information concerning personal characteris- 
tics. 

Dr. Josephine Gleason reported for the 
Progressive Education Association Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College 
that 180 colleges have officially accepted the 
proposal, and the Conference of Seven Col- 
leges has expressed interest in the plan, that 
graduates be taken on recommendation of 
progressive secondary schools during a pe- 
riod of experimental years in which time the 
usual admission requirements would be 
waived for them. 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR EDUCATED 

WOMEN—A CONFERENCE 

The Southern Women’s Educational Al- 
liance at the eighteenth annual meeting of 
its Board in New York, October 30 to No- 
vember 1, brought before the public two 
critical problems. The first sessions were con- 
cerned with the guidance problems of rural 
young people, especially with their present 
plight, in being so largely penned up from 
the normal exodus to the city, their not being 
needed on the farms, their lack of organized 
recreation, and of training and re-training 
facilities. 

The second problem considered—critical 
alike to rural and urban girls—was Occu- 
pations for Educated Women, the present 
trends in supply, demand, and outlook. Dis- 
cussion groups of representative authorities 
reported for each of sixteen occupations for 
women. As to the present situation, the gen- 
eral tenor of most of the reports was ex- 
pressed by the terse summary of the situa- 
tion in office work: “Supply: stacking. De- 
mand: lacking. Outlook: wracking.” As to 
the future—when or if the present indus- 
trial situation should have been righted— 
some enlargement of opportunities for women 
was foreseen in a number of fields, such 
as dentistry, engineering, work as stylist, 
health education, museum work, religious 
work, and possibly some occupations in con- 
nection with the radio. 

However, it was evident from most of the 
reports that the prospect was one of more 
and more vigorous enforcement of standards 
of personal fitness and of equipment, on the 
principle of the survival of the fittest. This, 
in action, would naturally mean that the av- 
erage or below-average young woman aspir- 
ing to a business or professional level would 
find herself less and less likely to be se- 
lected. 

On the other hand, the question was raised 
in the general discussion as to whether we 
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are not well on our way to a quota distribu- 
tion even in work on these levels, and by a 
plan, too, which would regulate supply by 
demand as authoritatively as proved neces- 
sary, providing work for all in the shorter 
working week and working day, but concern- 
ing itself much less than has been customary 
with individual preferences, and with the 
more delicate occupational adjustments to 
such preferences. Such a solution was seen to 
involve more work ahead in modifying or un- 
doing our stress, even yet, upon personality 
rights and privileges—in the world of work, 
hardly less than elsewhere. 

One conviction seemed to emerge most 
strongly, however, from this conference, 
representative as it was of the highest author- 
ities in all the fields considered. It was evi- 
dent that a major difficulty in the effort to 
help bewildered young people today is the 
lack, except in a few fields—notably library 
work and nursing—of reasonably up-to-date 
and otherwise adequate information regard- 
ing employment and unemployment condi- 
tions on which to base accurate judgment of 
the relation of supply to demand in a given 
field. Although no solution for this situa- 
tion was brought forward in the conference, 
it was urged afterward that if no other cen- 
tral agency could supply the information it 
was clearly the function of the government 
to do so. 

The bulletin comprising the reports sub- 
mitted to the conference in sixteen fields in- 
cludes one on present placement trends in 
college appointment bureaus and a final sec- 
tion on “Attitudes Making for Women’s 
Economic Success.” The bulletin is to be is- 
sued, probably in mimeographed form, at a 
price of 50 cents for single copies, by the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, 


401-02 Grace-American Building, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


THE HOUSING CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


The final reports of all the committees of 
the President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership have now been 
published and make a row of eleven vol 
umes, each containing two or three reports 
on closely related subjects. The two volumes 
noted on page 124 bring together the studies 
bearing most directly on the home as the 
setting of family life, but this aspect of the 
Conference’s work was not wholly confined 
to these reports, nor is it the only one of 
direct concern to home-makers. 

In fact, one of the notable things about 
the set-up of the Conference was its recog- 
nition that the point of view of the people 
who live and work in the house is as essen- 
tial to good housing as the point of view of 
those who finance to build or plan it, and 
that the failure of each group to understand 
the problems of the others accounts for many 
of the shortcomings of our present houses. 
To help overcome this lack of mutual under- 
standing, representatives of various interests 
were placed on every committee of the Con- 
ference. Home-makers or home economists 
served along with technicians on committees 
dealing with finance, large-scale planning, 
materials, and construction, while architects, 
builders, and real-estate men worked on com- 
mittees concerned primarily with household 
activities. Of the hundred special groups 
represented on committees that of home 
economists was by far the largest, providing 
about one-tenth of all committee members. 
If the Conference had accomplished nothing 
else, it would have been justified by the 
widened understanding which this working 
contact with men and women from other 
parts of the housing field gave to these lead- 
ers from each special group. 

HELEN W. ATWATER 
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LIMITATIONS ON FOREIGN 

STUDENTS 

Foreign students in our colleges and uni- 
versities must feel bewildered, at best, by our 
contradictory attitude toward them. The quota 
laws have been especially interpreted for their 
benefit. American generosity has built Inter- 
national Houses in connection with our three 
greatest urban universities, where foreign stu- 
dents may live under the best social and eco- 
nomic conditions; organizations such as ours 
struggle to raise money to finance their stud- 
ies here; everywhere, both officially and un- 
officially, they are made welcome on our 
campuses. And then, just as they begin to 
purr and stretch themselves by our academic 
firesides, comes the commandment, “Thou 
shalt catch no mice.” To drop a metaphor 
which is perhaps disrespectful, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, under Secretary Doak, ever 
mindful of the American working man, es- 
pecially, as the Nation (October 12) puts it, 
“when that workman is about to cast a vote,” 
forbids the foreign students to wash dishes, 
stoke furnaces, or otherwise earn money to 
help finance their student period in this coun- 
try. This is particularly hard on students from 
the Orient, says Edward C. Carter, secretary 
of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations (New York Times, Septem- 
ber 30) for next to Canada, “China and 
Japan send the largest number of students, 
about two thousand a year.” Dr. Stephen Dug- 
gan, director of the Institute of International 
Education, urges that the whole question of 
the supervision of foreign students and teach- 
ers be transferred from the Department of 


Labor to the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior, saying, “It is a prob- 
lem which has to do with neither labor nor 
jobs.” At a meeting on Immigration Policy 
at Town Hall, as reported in the Times of 
November 20, Dr. Duggan told of an Italian 
scholar, the winner of an American fellow- | 
ship, who was forced to prove to American 
authorities at Naples that he could read and 
write. He also read a letter from the State 
Department of Hungary asking the Institute 
not to announce the 1934-35 exchange 
scholarship list, because of the impossibility 
of finding Hungarian students able to put 
up five hundred dollars if they should be 
asked to furnish bond on entering this coun- 
try. The ruling was defended by Walter W. 
Husband, second assistant Secretary of Labor, 
who said that European nations placed far 
greater limitations on foreign students than 
did the United States. 

Speaking of foreign students, our readers 
should be interested in Olaf Avergaard’s | 
(pseudonym) article in the November Har- 
pers, called “Study Abroad,” in which the 
writer “looks at” (why did Joseph Collins 
ever invent that too-convenient expression ?) 
the American graduate student in Europe, 
and finds the view displeasing. It tastes like 
bitter spinach on the tongue, and may be 
healthy too. 


STUDENT REDS 


The annual report of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, released November, 
finds ‘‘Need Driving Students to the Reds” 
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as the New York Times of November 3, 
heads it. 


The growth of an intellectual proletariat has 
brought about one of the most serious social and 
educational crises which confronts the world today. 
In nearly all the European countries many of these 
young people have joined movements opposed to 
the existing régime because they believe that the 
existing régime offers no hope for them and that 
nothing can be lost by a change. When one learns 
of the many doctors of philosophy in the coun- 
tries of Central Europe working as policemen, 
chauffeurs, and even more menial capacities, who 
are the envy of the others who cannot obtain even 
such positions, he can understand the appeal which 
such movements as that of Hitler makes to the 
educated youth of Germany, and the ranks of the 
communists in most European countries are not 
without their complement from the intellectual pro- 
letariat. Sad as the situation is in Europe it is even 
worse in Asia. Anyone familiar with the situation 
in Japanese universities knows that they are seeth- 
ing with communism, and that the efforts of the 
government to suppress dangerous thought have 
been of no avail. 


After reading this we recommend, to make 
a balanced ration, “College Youth,” by F. 
Vinton Lindley, the chairman of the Yale 
Literary Magazine, who writes in the New 
Outlook for November, on his generation’s 
attitude toward this rather deplorable world. 
In reply to the supposed question put by the 
older generation, “What do you propose to 
do about it?’ Lindley says: 


Just two things: First, deny flatly that we are in 
a state of complete chaos. Secondly, approach what 
chaos there is, not with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and an “Oh what the Hell,’’ but with a “What the 
devil! What the devil does this mean by being 
like this?” 


The author proceeds to a not too specific 
program, but it makes pleasant reading, and 
he concludes with a statement of faith that I 
cannot help but call sweet, though I realize 
that it puts me in danger of being shot: 


It is better to have lived in sin and penury in 
America today than it would have been to live 
with Attila the Hun. It is better to have lived in 
America during the depression than never to have 


lived in America at all. . . . Socialism is not the 
weapon. God forbid! Reorganization is not the 
means. There is nothing intrinsically wrong with 
our system. The lack is in the training and the 
spirit. These we intend to supply. . . . Our forces 
shall be applied in the channels of politics, not in 
the by-ways of cynical indifference. 


We hope he is right,—particularly about the 
channels of politics. 


THE UNIVERSITY SERVES THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


Washington University, in St. Louis, has 
invited eighty adults “capable of doing junior, 
senior, or graduate work, but unable to pay 
tuition and out of work,” to membership in 
selected classes in five divisions, the College 
of Liberal Arts, the School of Engineering, 
the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, the School of Law, and the School of 
Graduate Studies.” The Alumni Bulletin of 
Washington University (November) says this 
experiment— 


is the most extensive one of its kind operating in 
this country. Other institutions, such as Colum- 
bia, have tried it in a single school or, like Law- 
rence University, have tried it in several schools, but 
on a smaller scale. . . . The eighty students finally 
chosen were carefully selected from more than four 
hundred applicants from thirty states and several 
foreign countries. All non-residents of the St. Louis 
area were rejected, as were those not prepared to 
take academic work of at least junior grade... . 
The average age of this new group of students is 
28. All of them have been unemployed from one 
to three years. . . . Most of those interviewed 
asked to be enrolled in hard rather than easy 
courses, showing a determination to get something 
out of their work even though they will be ad- 
mitted to certain classes only as auditors, and will 
not be eligible for college credits. 


More than two-thirds of those matriculating 
are former students of the University. 


AN INSTITUTION OF LEARNING 

We are, of course, all interested in that 
“scholars’ paradise,” the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, headed by Dr. 
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Einstein, and created by the generosity of 
Louis Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld, and 
the enthusiastic leadership of Dr. Abraham 
Flexner. The Nation for October 26 says of 
at: 


No buildings will be built until there is some- 
thing for them to house, and the Institute will have 
temporary quarters at Princeton. No departments 
will be organized or professors appointed except 
as the right men are found, and no students will 
be admitted except in so far as the few who seem 
likely to profit from an intimate association with 
the most distinguished workers in a given field pre- 
sent themselves. Professors will be paid salaries 
sufficiently large to relieve them from the necessity 
of any outside activity, and around them will be 
grouped assistants and scholars chosen only be- 
cause they seem likely to advance one or another 
of the sciences. In a sense, the plan is simple: to 
found an institution of learning which will be that 
and nothing more. But simple as it is, it promises 
to produce something of which no other of 
America’s innumerable educators, seems ever to 
have thought. The most eminent mathematician in 
the world having been found available, the depart 
ment of mathematics is founded first and will prob- 
ably begin its work next fall. Our own distin- 
guished Professor Oswald Veblen will also be a 
professor, and Dr. Einstein will be assisted by Dr. 
Walter Mayer, who has worked with him in Ger- 
many. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN 
JOURNALISM 


In the Clipsheet of the Institute of Wom- 
en's Professional Relations (October, 1932), 
whose local habitation is the Wom- 
en’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, at Greensboro, we find news of an 
innovation in the teaching of journalism at 
Columbia. Dean Ackerman, it seems, is con- 
vinced that there are too many poorly 
equipped students in the field, and far too 


heavy an enrollment for the positions avail- 
able. 
Accordingly, three years’ preliminary work, 
stressing foundation courses, is to be required, fol- 
lowed by two years of professional work, con- 


ducted as much as possible along the lines of the 
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work of a regular newspaper office. Students are 
to be on the job eight hours a day and five days 
a week. The first-year class will be organized as a 
news staff and will put on a paper. Reporting of 
news is to be “under conditions as nearly identical 
as possible with the best newspaper practice. . 

The proposed changes in the curriculum and plan 
of admission have been enthusiastically received 
by the American Society of Newspaper editors. 


Dean Ackerman is quoted as saying: 


By no stretch of the imagination should the 
number of women reach 40 per cent of the school’s 
enrollment. I know of no newspaper or press as- 
sociation with even 25 per cent of its editorial staff 
made up of women. I think the school should not 
encourage women to believe there will be un- 
limited opportunities when we know the oppor- 
tunities are limited. 


FRENCH HOUSE 


Wellesley’s Alumna Magazine for October 
carries a brief report on the first year’s experi- 
ment of a ‘French House,” established in the 
autumn of 1931, where eight students, chosen 
“for their ability or promise as French stu- 
dents” resided and spoke only French. The 
housemother was a member of the French 
department, and three at least of the eight 
girls chosen could speak French with great 
fluency. “La Maison Crawford” was re- 
decorated in the French style; a French maid 
provided the house service; French news- 
papers and magazines and books were every- 
where about. Two evenings a week “‘soirees”’ 
were held to which “French enthusiasts” were 
invited. The experiment was evidently a huge 
success with the first-year group, who were 
only exiled from the French House because 
of the decision that since the group must be 
so small it should be entirely new each year. 

We have met with this idea for creating a 
special foreign environment in this country 
among the summer schools, but as a part of 
the regular winter sessions it is, to the Culler 
of College News at least, something of a 
novelty. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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In this department new books are listed for those who wish to follow intellectual interests awakened 
in college, or venture into new fields. The contributors are: anthropology, Gladys Reichard, Barnard 
College; archaeology, Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; astronomy, Caro- 
line E. Furness, Vassar College; botany, Charlotte Elliott, U. S. Department of Agriculture; chemistry, 
Emma P. Carr, Mt. Holyoke College; education, general, Esther Crane, Goucher College; special, Educa- 
tional Office, A.A.U.W.; economics, Clara M. Beyer, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; 
general science, Eleanor Boone, Mills College; geology, Florence Bascom, U. S. Geological Survey; Ais- 
tory, Marguerite McKee, Wells College; home economics, Helen Atwater, Journal of Home Economics ; 
international relations, Esther Caukin Brunauer, international relations secretary, A.A.U.W.; mental hy- 
giene, Esther Richards, Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; philosophy 
and religion, Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher College; physics, Gladys Anslow, Smith College; psychology, 
Buford Johnson, Johns Hopkins University; sociology, Mabel Elliott, University of Kansas; zoology, 


Mary E. Pinney, Milwaukee-Downer College. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Hellenistic Queens: A Study of Woman-Power in 
Macedonia, Seleucid Syria, and Ptolemaic Egypt. 
By Grace Harriet MAcurpy. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 14. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. 250. $4.00. 


The author discusses the prestige and political 
power of the queens of the royal houses established 
by the successors of Alexander the Great, and ex- 
amines their personal character. No attempt is made 
to create a romantic picture of these women, but 
the available evidence is weighed and presented in 
a readable, interesting manner. 


Helenistic Civilization. Second edition. By W. W. 
TARN. Edward Arnold & Co., London, 1930. 
Pp. 326. 16 shillings net. 


A picture of the Greek world from the death 
of Alexander in the battle of Actium, briefly cover- 
ing the main subjects: social and economic condi- 
tions, science, literature, and art. An historical sum- 
mary of the period is given in the first chapter. 


BOTANY 


Plants, What They Are and What They Do. By 
A. C. SEwARD. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. 
Pp. 142. $1.50. 

To readers with little knowledge of botany, 
the author presents some of the more striking 
aspects of plant life, in language as free as possible 


from technical terms. By describing what a plant 
is and what it does he attempts to awaken ‘“‘an 
interest in some of the fundamental principles of 
biology” and ‘“‘an appreciation of what the world 
owes to plants.” 


Prints and Plants of Old Gardens. By Kate Dac- 
GETT Boccs. Garrett & Massil, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 1932. Pp. 101. $5.00. 


The author has collected for the Rappahannock 
Valley Garden Club data about English gardens of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries, together with prints and plans from which 
our ancestors might have taken their patterns. 
Many interesting prints and lists of old plants form 
a large part of the book. 


ECONOMICS 


Insuring the Essentials. By BARBARA N. ARrM- 
STRONG. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 


717. $5.00. 

A critical review of the development of social 
insurance and minimum wage institutions in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The author contends that 
the United States has been a laggard in providing 
security for its people and that a substantial part 
of the destitution with which charity is concerned 
today could be eliminated by a combination of so- 
cial insurance and minimum-wage legislation. A 
timely book which deserves careful study during 
these days of huge and increasing budgets for relief. 
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Aspects of the Depression. Edited by FELix Mor- 
LEY. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 
Pp. 300. $1.00. 


A collection of notable broadcasts by leading 
economists which gives an understanding of pre- 
vailing economic thought on our most pressing 
national problems. 


The Crisis of Capitalism in America. By M. J. 
BONN. John Day Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
232. $2.50. 

“What is America going to do next?’ is the 
anxious inquiry of leading Europeans. In this book 
Dr. Bonn, a German economist who has studied 
American problems for years, has analyzed our 
economic life. It is a valuable aid to the under- 
standing of the difficult period in which we find 
ourselves. 


EDUCATION 


Education and the Modern World. By BERTRAND 
RussELL. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


In this picturesque and stimulating book Ber- 
trand Russell carries still further the educational 
philosophy which he expressed in Education and 
the Good Life, and The Conquest of Happiness. 
Beginning with his familiar thesis, that it is always 
better to speak the truth to children than it is to tell 
them lies—a statement with which all parents and 
teachers will certainly agree in the abstract—he 
proceeds to show the remarkable consequences 
which would follow if parents and teachers should 
actually begin a whole-hearted attempt to discover 
and to teach the truth about religion, about sex, 
about economic relations, about international af- 
fairs. 


New Horizons in American Life. By JOHN JAY 
CHAPMAN. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1932. Pp. 51. $1.50. 

“Our Universities,” the first of the two essays 
contained in this small book, registers a protest 
against the transformation of our old somnolent 
halls of learning into huge factories producing efh- 
cient business men. The second essay, “Trends in 
Popular Thought,” asserts that Americans are now 
reading more widely, thinking more discriminat- 
ingly, and conversing more spontaneously than they 
did before the World War, and that these changes 
point to new horizons in American life. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


University Training for the National Service. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference Held at the University 
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of Minnesota, July 14 to 17, 1931. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 325. $3.50. 


This volume is crowded with little-known and 
yet significant facts on what the federal service 
has to offer for the university graduate, and on 
what has proved to be the best kind of training. 
Special attention is centered upon the fields of 
agriculture and forestry, law, the consular and 
diplomatic service, physics and chemistry, engineer- 
ing, social welfare, and economics and statistics. 
The book should be invaluable to guidance workers 
and to those preparing themselves for positions 
in these fields. 


V ocational Guidance through the Library. By Har- 
RY DEXTER KiITSON. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1932. Pp. 31. 35 cents. 


An effective booklet that shows the librarian or 
the beginning worker in vocational guidance what 
types of books are needed in vocational guidance 
work and which books of each type are the most 
important for a small collection. 


Vocations in Fiction: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Compiled by Mary R. LINGENFELTER and 
Marie A. HANSON. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1932. Pp. 100. 35 cents. 


We all know what an impression can be made 
upon us by a portrayal in fiction of the occupational 
life of a character. This unique list of fiction classi- 
fied according to the occupation treated in the story 
will find many uses and will be especially helpful 
in vocational guidance used in conjunction with the 
accepted guidance material. 





GEOLOGY 


Gems and Gem Materials. By E. H. Kraus and E. F. 
HoOLpEN. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
second edition, 1931. Pp. 260. $3.00. 


Part I treats of crystal forms, physical, optical, 
and chemical properties, modes of formation and 
occurrence, methods of cutting and polishing, and 
lists trade names of gems, concluding with a chap- 
ter on the production of artificial gems, which is a 
novel and informing addition to the literature of 
jewels. Part II describes the individual gems, pre- 
cious and semi-precious, with eleven tables of classi- 
fication by important and determining properties, 
and a final summary table for ready reference. This 
treatise, reliable, recent, and interesting, may well 
appeal to all lovers of gems. 






RECENT 


Plant Life through the Ages. By A. C. SEWARD. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 601. 
$10.00. 


This book is addressed by the author to “the 
layman as well as the student of botany and ge- 
ology, two different classes of readers who do not 
usually approach a subject from the same point 
of view.” To this end his “aim has been to illus- 
trate the nature of the documents from which 
geologists have compiled a history of the earth; 
... to give some account of the methods employed 
in the interpretation of the documents; and to 
present in language that is not unnecessarily techni- 
cal a summary of the more interesting results ob- 
tained from records of the rocks which throw light 
on the development of the plant world.” 

The first six chapters explain the nature of the 
documents and the method of their interpretation 
by geologists. They also include an unbiased ex- 
position of the Wegener hypothesis and a most use- 
ful chapter on the classification of plants. The re- 
maining twelve chapters are devoted to the develop- 
ment of the plant world in chronological sequence, 
including a final chapter summarizing evolutionary 
problems in relation to plants and climatic changes. 
Many lay readers will be interested in the tracing 
of the ancestry of the maidenhair tree (Ginko 
biloba), the solitary representative of its race 
(Gingkoales) and exceptional in its survival, from 
its remote origin to its full vigor and present de- 
cline. Apt quotations head the chapters and the text 
is profusely illustrated by photographs, sketches, 
maps, and diagrams. 


HISTORY 


Tinder Box of Asia. By GrorGce E. SOKOLSKY. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
386. $2.50. 


This is an excellent popular treatment of the 
recent history of China, showing how the situation 
in which the world discovered Manchuria in 1931, 
arose. The author, who is the “expert in the Far 
East” for the New York Times, has given us a 
good background for the Lytton Report. 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era. By CLAUDE G. 
Bowers. Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 610. $5.00. 


This volume, by an author who needs no intro- 
duction, fulfills the purpose, stated in the preface, 
of painting a living portrait of an “orator, states- 
man, and biographer against the background of his 
stirring times.”’ It is the story of American politics 
during the period, 1898-1924, dramatically told. 
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The March of Democracy. Volume 1, The Rise of 
the Union. By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1932. Pp. 428, 
$3.50. 


In the first volume of The March of Democracy 
James Truslow Adams covers the history of the 
United States from the time of settlement to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Like the Epic of 
America it is a readable history but the subject mat- 
ter is treated in greater detail and the sources are 
drawn on fully. The text is attractively illustrated 
with pictures and facsimile reprints. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The President's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. Final Reports of Committees. 
General editors, JoHN M. Grigs and JAMES 
Forp. The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, Washington, 
D.C., 1932, $1.15 each. 


Volume VIII, Housing and the Community— 
Home Repair and Remodeling. Pp. 291. 

Of the reports included in this volume, the first 
from the committee on housing and the community, 
Joseph H. Pratt, chairman, has “the high cost of 
bad housing”’ as its central theme, and brings out 
the relation between the housing of a community 
and health, delinquency, safety, citizenship, recrea- 
tion, and education. 

The second report is from the committee on re- 
conditioning, remodeling, and modernizing, Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, chairman; it discusses the need and 
economic value of home improvements and gives 
practical suggestions for householders, including a 
check list by means of which the home owner may 
judge the condition of the different parts of his 
house. 


Volume IX, Household Management and Kitch- 
ens, p. 228. 

Intelligent planning for household activities is 
the general subject of the first report here included, 
that of the committee on household management, 
Effie I. Raitt, chairman. By bringing together in- 
formation hitherto widely scattered, it gives an 
exceptionally complete picture of the subject, special 
features of which are grouped under the headings 
of ‘Household Management Problems That Affect 
Housing,” “The House and Its Equipment,’’ ‘‘Man- 
agement of Household Operations,” ‘Purchasing 
Procedures,” ‘Budgeting for Housing and Home 
Ownership.” 

The report of the committee on kitchens and 
other work centers, Abby L. Marlatt, chairman, 
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which occupies the last third of this volume, deals 
with existing conditions in home work areas and 
with the problems of planning them. The latter 
include location, size, shape, finishes, choice and 
arrangement of equipment and furnishings for 
kitchen, storage places, and laundry, the aim 
throughout being to combine efficiency and con- 
venience with economy, availability, and the needs 
of the individual family, rural or urban. Photo- 
graphs, floor plans, diagrams and tables of measure- 
ments are reproduced, and there are references to 
other literature. 


Volume X, Homemaking, Home Furnishing, 
and Information Services. Pp. 238. 

Under the chairmanship of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, the Conference committee on home-making 
devoted its attention to the effect of housing on 
family life, and opens its report (the first of the 
three in this volume) with a discussion of the ex- 
tent to which present housing seems to provide 
for satisfactory methods of work, for rest, privacy, 
friendship, and hospitality, and for the needs of 
children. Suggestions are given for scientific re- 
search to supply the definite information now lack- 
ing on most of these topics, and a special study 
made by the committee of housing and family life 
in Cities is summarized. 
on the committee on 
home furnishing and decoration, Ruth Lyles Sparks, 
chairman, were responsible for what is perhaps the 
first systematic, professional attempt to make prac- 
tical application of correct principles of decoration 
to homes on lower income levels; their report re- 
produces in black and white some of their plans 
for furnishing with inexpensive materials. It also 
outlines an institute which would combine a pro- 
fessional training school with special advisory serv- 
ices for teachers, home-makers, and commercial 
workers. 


The interior decorators 


The kind and extent of information available on 
home building, home ownership, and home-making 
were investigated by the committee on home in- 
formation services and centers, Pearl Chase, chair- 
man. Its report shows that a considerable amount 
of such information is given by all sorts of agencies, 
public and private, commercial and philanthropic, 
urban and rural; and by all sorts of methods, 
printed matter, lectures, demonstrations, consulta- 
tions, and group or individual instruction. For the 
most part, these sources are widely scattered, en- 
tirely uncoordinated, and of varying reliability. 
Home-making appears to be better taken care of 
than home building and home ownership. Possible 
organization of centers for dispensing reliable in- 
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formation on all three phases is outlined as a means 
of giving permanent effect to the aims and findings 
of the Conference. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


International Research in Geneva. Geneva Special 
Studies, Vol. III, No. 7, 1932. Published by the 
Geneva Research Center, 3 Rue Butini, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Pp. 24. Price 25 cents. 


The Social Science Research Council, in 1929, 
commissioned Professor Herbert Feis to report on 
the research activities then in progress in the Sec- 
retariat of the League and to discover if possible 
what related questions might usefully be suggested 
for treatment by professors and research students. 
Professor Feis’s report, which was given only a 
limited circulation, was made the basis of the pres- 
ent publication. It should be examined by everyone 
interested in problems of international organiza- 
tion from the angle of research. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


The following publications may be of use to the 
branches in carrying on their international rela- 
tions programs: 


The Cotton Doll Farm. An Operetta in Three Acts. 
Words of Book and Songs by Gustine Courson 
Weaver; Music by Belle Biard Gober. Powell 
and White, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1932. Pp. 46. 
$1.00. 

This operetta, which may be presented either 
by live “dolls” or with marionettes, is well adapted 
to international programs for schools, clubs, and 
Sunday schools. It has already been used by several 
church groups for World Friendship festivals. 


Education for World Peace: The Study and Teach- 
ing of International Relations and International 
Law. Select list of books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cal articles, with annotations, by M. ALICE Mat- 
THEWS, librarian, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Published as Reading list No. 
33, August 24, 1932. Pp. 37. 


History Teaching and School Text-Books in Re- 
lation to International Understanding. Select list 
of books, pamphlets, and periodicals. Compiled 
by M. ALICE MATTHEWS, librarian, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Published as 
Reading List No. 29, March 4, 1931. Pp. 14. 


Copies of these very useful reading lists may be 
obtained on application to the Library of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 700 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





RECENT BOOKS 


Brief Summaries for Busy Men and Women on the 
International Relations of the United States of 
America. By the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York. $1.50 a hundred. 


Issues like reparations and war debts, the situa- 
tion in Manchuria, and disarmament, become every- 
day problems of everyday Americans in these very 
readable “brief summaries.” For example, Mary, 
just home from her first semester in college, dis- 
cusses with her brother, John, a rising young 
banker, the question of reparations, debts, and the 
moratorium. A supply of these leaflets might well 
be on hand for distribution at public meetings, lec- 
tures, exhibits, and institutes relating to interna- 
tional affairs. 


The Conflict Around Manchuria and America’s Part 
in It. A Study Course in Six Parts for American 
Women. By the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd Street, New York. 
Mimeographed. Pp. 65. Price 50 cents. 


This study course is based in large part on the 
Lytton Report, and thus utilizes the most up-to-date 
material available. The method of study outlined is 
designed to bring events in far off Manchuria into 


close relation to life in an American community. 
Groups that have studied Problems of the Pacific 
would find this course a useful supplement. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Plato and His Dialogues. By G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
G. Allen & Unwin, London, 1931. Pp. 228. 
$2.00. 


Another evidence of the perennial significance of 
Plato’s thought. Although there is little that is new 
in these chapters, which were originally given over 
the radio in England, the book will be of value to 
those who are not familiar with Plato’s Dialogues. 
Dickinson presents Plato’s thought in a simple and 
vivid fashion, and shows the relevance of his ideas 
to our contemporary problems. 


Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. By 
C. E. M. Joap. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1932. Pp. 342. $3.75. 


An acute critique of the subjective interpretations 
of modern science given by Jean, Eddington, and 
Russell. Joad’s position is that this interpretation 
of science as subjective is not necessitated by sci- 
ence, but rests upon a mistaken analysis of the 
knowledge relation. One of the most stimulating 
parts of the book is the analysis of value and deity. 
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The Spirit of World Politics. By W. E. Hockine. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 532. 
$5.00. 


An illuminating discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples of international relations in the light of a 
first-hand study of the complicated problems of 
Egypt and Syria. Hocking not only shows the con- 
fusion of our thinking in regard to international 
relations, but tries to prove that it is both possible 
and necessary to strive for the settlement of in- 
ternational problems on the basis of universal ethi- 
cal principles. 


PHYSICS 


Rambling through Science. By A. L. DrLeew. 
Whittlesley House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


A fascinating treatise, dealing with the new 
physical concepts which are attracting the thoughts 
of laymen as well as physicists. The tone of the 
book is delightfully conversational, and its interest 
is enhanced by the many analogies drawn between 
everyday experiences and the idea underlying rela- 
tivity and the new theories of matter. 


Foundations of Radio. By RupoLPH L. DUNCAN. 
John Wiley & Sons Co., New York, 1931. Pp. 
246. $2.00. 


Realizing that the difficulties experienced by 
many students of radio are due to an incomplete 
knowledge of the principles on which radio is 
based, the author has set forth the principles of 
electricity, magnetism, and sound which are in- 
volved. These are presented clearly and simply, in 
a form that can readily be understood by anyone 
wishing to delve into the mysteries of radio. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children. 
By RutH E. ARRINGTON. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1932. Pp. 156. $1.75. 


A report of methods of study of social behavior 
and of the individual differences manifested by 
children of preschool age. Tentative behavior norms 
for children of this age are given. 


Interrelation of Social Contacts by Pre-School Chil- 
dren. By A. P. BEAVER. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1932. Pp. 65. $1.50. 

The primary aim of this study was the develop- 
ment of a technique for observation of the initia- 
tion of social contacts by children. Variations in 
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number and types of social contacts are shown ap- 
parently dependent in part upon age of the child 
but also upon differences among individuals in ag- 
gressive tendencies. 


The Effect of Resistance on Intelligence Test Scores 
of Young Children. By M. M. Rust. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1931. Pp. 80. $1.50. 
Resistance, defined as refusal to take a test, is 

found to invalidate intelligence quotients for some 
children. The study implies the need of revision 
of techniques for testing preschool children, es- 
pecially a differentiation between failures and re- 
fusals. 


Maternity Handbook. By ANNIE A. STEVENS. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1932. Pp. 178. $1.00. 


This book directs the attention of both parents 
toward their responsibilities in preparation for and 
in care of the infant. It includes specific sugges- 
tions for meeting these responsibilities. The dis- 
cussion of the importance of such care in child 
training, whether designed or not, offers suggestions 
for directing the formation of habits in infancy. 


Common Sense and the Child. By ETHEL MANNIN. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1932. Pp. 
314. 6 shillings. 

Here is a lucid, if somewhat journalistic, expres- 
sion of the doctrine of ‘‘self-realization,”’ as applied 
to child psychology. The author, herself a mother, 
addresses primarily to parents her spirited protest 
against all formal education and moral and social 
discipline. The old admonition, “be good and you 
will be happy,”” should be changed, she says, to, 
“be happy and you will be good.” 


Approaches to Personality. By G. Murpny and F. 
JENSEN. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 
1932. Pp. 428. $3.75. 


The authors, a psychologist and a psychiatrist, 
have compared the efforts of psychologists and 
psychiatrists to measure, classify, and analyze the 
differentiating tendencies of individuals that are 
often termed personality. A brief review of the 
viewpoints of various schools is given. The trend 
toward genetic studies by quantitative methods is 
emphasized as a new approach toward the growth 
of personality in childhood rather than the earlier 
attempts to analyze adult personalities in relation 
to possible childhood experiences. 


RELIGION 


God in the Shadows. By HuGH REDwoop. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 127. $1.00. 
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This book is an interesting supplement to God in 
the Slums. Both books are profoundly interesting 
human documents, and bear witness to the vitality 
of religion. Whatever one’s theology, one can 
hardly fail to be moved by the graphic pictures of 
the heights and depths of human experience in the 
London slums portrayed by this writer. 


Religious Behavior. By Davip M. Trout. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 489. $4.00. 

A careful and thorough-going attempt to analyze 
religion in the objective terms of behavior. The 
general thesis is that religious behavior is essentially 
the behavior characteristic of the attitudes of hope, 
faith, and love. The author tries to avoid the fallacy 
of defining religion merely in terms of his own 
religion, and believes that the definition suggested 
is broad enough to cover all types of religion, and 
to afford a convenient basis for explaining dif- 
ference between religions. The technical language 
in which the book is written is likely to frighten 
away the general reader. 


The Excellent Becomes the Permanent. By JANE 
AppaMs. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. Pp. 
162. $1.75. 

With sure sympathy and artistic power, Miss 
Addams lays bare the beauty of the diverse per- 
sonalities of whom she speaks in these memorial 
essays. The essays reveal her own rich capacity 
for friendship. Her broad humanism is summed up 
in the final words of her book. “No altar at which 
living men have once devoutly worshiped, no oracle 
to whom a nation long ago appealed in its moments 
of dire confusion, no gentle myth in which former 
generations have found solace, can lose all signifi- 
cance for us the survivors.” 


SOCIOLOGY 
Society, Its Structure and Changes. By R. M. Mac- 

Iver. Ray Long & Richard Smith, Inc., New 

York, 1932. Pp. 569. $5.00. 

This delightfully written albeit penetrating an- 
alysis of social organization and structure repre- 
sents a departure among current sociological offer- 
ings in its emphasis upon “understanding” rather 
than statistical interpretation. The author believes 
the latter is an unsatisfactory method of inter- 
preting human society, and that we must rather 
perceive the functional aspect of group activity. 
From this point of view he discusses the community, 
the family, and various other types of temporary 
and permanent associations. The book is unques- 
tionably one of the most significant recent contribu- 
tions to sociological literature and should have a 
wide reading. 
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Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice. By Na- 
THANIEL F. CANTOR. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 470. $3.50. 

An excellent treatise of special interest to those 
interested in wider aspects of the crime problem is 
this book of Cantor's. It is written by a sociologist 
who has had legal training as well. 


Juvenile Delinquency. By WALTER RECKLESS and 
MAPHEUS SMITH. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1932. Pp. 412. $3.50. 

Criminologists recognize generally that adult 
criminals are but juvenile delinquents taller grown. 
This book gives a particularly comprehensive sur- 
vey of recent research in the field with a critical an- 
alysis of all the so-called “causal” factors. Special 
attention is paid to the inadequacy of most institu- 
tional treatment of delinquents and the need for 
individualized attention to such problem children. 
Although written as a text, social workers and 
women’s club organizations will find the book par- 
ticularly valuable. Anyone interested in community 
and child welfare will find constructive sugges- 
tions in the chapter on ‘Preventive Programs.” 


The Changing Psychology of Case Work. By Vir- 
GINIA P. ROBINSON. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1930. 
Pp. 204. $2.50. 

Miss Robinson’s book has been one of the most 
provocative of the many in the field of social work. 
The author departs from the former orthodoxies 
in the field of case work which sought to adjust 
the client through changing the environment, in- 
volving withal a projected social plan. This method 
she holds to have dominated case work previous to 
1920. Since that time increasing emphasis has been 
placed upon psychological aspects of case work 
and understanding the client from the point of view 
of his or her inner motivations. 


Principles of Social Legislation. By MARY STEVEN- 
sON CaLcoTT. Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. 
Pp. 416. $3.00. 

Presenting a selective analysis of the background 
and development of social legislation in the United 

States, this book accredits much of our backward- 


ness in accepting social regulations to the domi- 
nance of individualism in our political thinking. 
Statutes and Common Law usage regulating pov- 
erty, child welfare, and mothers pension, housing 
and city planning, public health and sanitation, 
public education and recreation, public morals, la- 
bor legislation, social insurance and humane legisla- 
tion are reviewed with a short history of each 
movement, with critical comments. 


ZOOLOGY 
The Physical Basis of Personality. By CHARLES R. 

STOCKARD. W. W. Nostrand & Co., New York, 

1931. Pp. 350. $3.50. 

A vital and interesting presentation of all of the 
factors—germinal, embryonic, postnatal, environ- 
mental, internal and external, normal and abnormal 
—which mould an individual. Of especial value is 
the account of the recent work of experimental em- 
bryologists in transplanting organs and the author's 
own results in crossing racial types of dogs—ex- 
periments all of which have a bearing on the origin 
of various types of human personalities. 


Animal Life and Social Growth. By W. C. ALLEE. 
William & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1932. Pp. 
159. $1.00. . 


The science of animal ecology has undergone 
such rapid growth in the last few years that busy 
students will welcome this brief and very readable 
survey of the main conclusions derived from the 
scientific study of animal communities and or- 
ganized animal societies. The evolution of these ani- 
mal groups shows interesting and suggestive paral- 
lells to human societies and is correspondingly 
significant. 


Coral Reefs and Atolls. J. STANLEY GARDINER. 
Macmillan Co., 1931, Pp. 181. $4.50. 


A book in which these enchanting mysteries of 
the South Seas are made to seem even more en- 
chantingly mysterious when subjected to scientific 
analysis. The author's intimate knowledge of coral- 
built lands and his clear account of the difficulties 
surrounding the problem of their origin only serve 
to make them more fascinating as objects of study. 


MISCELLANY 


Federal Expenditures in Graphic Form.—The 
San Antonio Association for International Disarma- 
ment and World Peace has published a chart show- 
ing the proportions of the income of the federal 
government spent for war, “past, present, and re- 
nounced,” and for civil activities. It is obtainable 


in postcard or poster size from the headquarters 
of the organization at 119 Davis Court, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Choosing Courses To Fit Vocations.— An in- 
teresting pamphlet has been issued by Mills Col- 
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lege, California: Pathways to Vocations, edited by 
Doris Dozier, secretary of placement. The bulletin 
surveys the opportunities and requirements in about 
thirty-five fields of work for women, and lists the 
four-year sequence of courses that may be taken 
at Mills in preparation for each of these voca- 
tions. It was designed as a simple and brief state- 
ment for the freshman who is approaching the prob- 
lem of choosing a major field of interest. 


Measuring School Conditions for Health.— 
A form for a school “‘self-survey’’ of conditions re- 
lated to the safety and health of the pupils has been 
issued by the Federal Office of Education as Circu- 
lar No. 65, Safety and Health of the School Child. 
Answers to this list of practical questions will re- 
veal the adequacy or inadequacy of a school’s pro- 
vision for the preservation and promotion of 
health—the first concern of education. In addition 
to the questions, reading references are listed. This 
circular may be obtained without charge from the 
Office of Education, Interior Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A Correction.—An error was made in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL in announcing the price of the 
“Guide in Character Judging,” prepared by Milton 
Fairchild and issued by the Character Education 
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Institute. This “Character Graph’’ may be obtained 
from the National Capitol Press, Washington, D.C., 
at the rate of 5 for 25 cents, with lower prices on 
larger orders. 


The Jacket Library.—The National Home Li- 
brary Foundation is offering to schools and other 
educational institutions a special price of 10 cents 
a volume on the Jacket Library books, which sell 
at 15 cents to individuals. The Foundation is a non. 
profit-making organization, whose aim is to bring 
good reading within the reach of all. (See October 
JOURNAL, page 62.) Orders from schools and from 
individuals who cannot obtain the Jacket Library 
at their local stores should be sent direct to the Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, 1518 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Adequate Diets for Children at Minimum 
Cost.— A one-page dodger entitled ‘Good Food for 
Little Money” by Lucy Gilette gives in very brief 
and simple form rules for spending money to the 
best possible advantage in selecting low-cost foods 
for children. Copies may be obtained at 3 cents 
each, or 50 cents per hundred, from the American 
Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


JOURNAL readers need no reminder of the 
part played by the president of the Associa- 
tion, Mary E. Woolley, as a member of the 
American Delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. 


In 1931 when Suzanne Karpeleés visited 
Paris in connection with the International 
Colonial Exhibition she spoke before the Paris 
Branch of the French Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. A report of her address pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the French Asso- 
ciation led the editor to ask her for some ac- 
count of her work. Mlle. Karpeleés official titles 
are: secretary of the Institute of Buddhist 
Studies and curator of the Royal Library of 
Cambodia. 


Howard E. Wilson is a member of the 


faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 


Elsa Buerk is a junior at Wellesley Col- 
lege, majoring in economics. 


William Dow Boutwell is editor-in-chief 
of the United States Office of Education. 


Since all government activities are threat- 
ened with drastic curtailment in the name of 
economy, we are particularly indebted to Ada 
Barnett Stough, press secretary of the League 
of Women Voters, for her able defense of 
three government bureaus endorsed in the 
Association’s legislative program. Belle Sher- 
win, president of the League, not only wrote 
an introduction to the article, but supervised 
its preparation. 





